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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 


The United States Constitution is ‘a covenant 
death, and an agreement with hell.’ 


ti" * The free States are the guardians and essen. 
tial supports of slavery. We are the jailers and con- 
stables of the institution. . . . There is some excuse 
for- communities, when, under a generous impulse, 
they espouse the cause of the oppressed in other States, 
and by force restore their rights ; but they are without 
excuse in aiding other States in Sinding oh men an 
unrighteous yoke. On this subject, ovR FaTHERS, 
FRAMING THR CoNSTITUTION, SWERYED FROM THE 
micur. We their children, at the end of half a con- 
tury, see the path of duty more than they, 
and must walk in it. To this point the public mind 
has long been tending, and the time has come for look- 
ing at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly and 
Christian resolution. . . . No blessing of the Union” 
ean be a compensation for taking part in the enslaving 
of our fellow-creatures; nor ought this bond to be 
perpetuated, if experience shall demonstrate that it 
ean only continue through our participation in wrong 
doing. To this conviction the free States are tending.’ 
— Witt Exrery Cuannina. 
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AEFUGE OF OPPRESSION. 


ueRiCAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

‘out Garrison, of the Boston Liberator, and his 
ve eatallit _who compose the Insane American 
Society, have just got through with 


ili 
-Siavery : 
y-waw, The : 
indulge in, and goes far to show that 

wickedly crazy : 
Phat the day has gone by (if it ever ex- 
North to frame or to offer any apolo- 
f Southern slaveholders; but, having 


elves to be the enemies of freedom uni- 


ing in purpose, and bent on eterniz- 


ppression, the y are to be classed 


terriv 2 
and depraved of the humzna 


most dangerous 
i treat da cordingly. 


_ 


‘A rican Church, the popular religion, aud the 
f the United States ; because, by their 

ent and active co-operation, four mil- 

' ntrymen are held in the galling chains 

lage, whose emancipation is resisted by them 


» obduracy of spirit and malignity of 


Some allowance should be made for these crazy 
ws their Society is composed of women who 
e mon, and of men who are old granneys, 
y are total strangers to true benevolence, 
{them no doubt parsimonious enough to 

rn from a blind hog. —Southern Reveille. 


(Goon Taste. The Boston Liberator copies an ar- 
rom the Reveille, in which we advocated the 
{a law by the slave States, allowing free 

; to enslave themselves. We hope Garrison 
y freely from the Southern press, as it will 
rom the li ibility of being indicted for dis- 

ym — id. 


*?T 
oie | 


Necrors anp Nomina Staves. We notice 
cchanges, that the proper officers of most of 

if this State are rigidly enforcing the 

iws against free negroes, Who are not properly or 
sidents of the State, and against such slaves 


ld by proxy, and allowed to hire their time 
-ought to be enforeed strictly : and 
1, the officers should be gently remind- 
ir luty. The policy of the country, and 
gor of spoiling good servants by having a 
uple before them, demand the enforcement 


Au 
iw.—Dhid 


t enivre 


NEGROES —T have just arrived with a fine lot 
ing negroes, and will sell upon accommodating 
JOHN MILLER. 


October 24, 18S57—tf —Thid. 
i standing miracle.—Jbid 


. We invite the attention of our readers 
ible letters of our intelligent Nashville 


wndent, * Knox.’ 


Nasnvitir, May 18, 1858. 
Desk Revewier:—Just before [ wrote you last, 
Secretary of the General Conference announced 
rt rf the committee on the Alabama Reso- 
‘, ‘to strike out the rule on slavery,’ which 
vel a surplus of sixty votes over a majority of 
uurths of all the votes in the Annual Confer- 
sin favor of striking out, and the General Con- 
fully expeeted tu pass the expunging act the 
tday; bat, to their deep mortification, it was 
rtained that, through the forgetfulness or care- 
f certain officials, the subject had not been 
i before the Pacific, Indian Mission and Kansas 
Mission Conferences, and the non-action of these 
Conferences sprung, in the minds of some, a con- 
titutional obstacle in the way of final expunction 
stime. The General Conference will, no doubt, 
ss the act ofexpunection, by more than a constita- 
ul vote ; but it is the impression of most, I think, 
that it will have to be sent round to the Annual 
erences again for confirmation. If this course 
Wlopted, great care will be taken that the non-ac- 
tion of any number of Conferences shall not again 
leat this favorite measure of the Southern Metho- 
stChurch. This course will occasion a delay of 
wateight months, before this vile inter/oper will 
finally expunged from the fair page of our Gen- 
mal Rules. Much regret is felt by the Delegates, 
generally, that anything should have occurred to 
sve rise to any debate on this subject; yet it has 
1 partially discussed almost every day fora week. 
‘striking out’ has not been the mooted 
that is determined : the question has been, 
ow to do ite mstitutionally.’ The greatest blan- 
T ever committed by the Methodist Church, is 
nnected with this at empt to legislate on the sub- 
There is no man living, and no re- 
Mextant, to show when, or by whom, the rule 
mdding * the buying and selling of men, women, 
wens ildren, with an intention to enslave them,’ 
»S loisted Into the general rules. It formed no 
tot Mr. Wesley's original rules, It first appear- 
pa it 1739, with no one to acknowledge its pa- 
prs | From that time, it wae kept in hy the 
¢ ntrivance of some, and the connivance of others, 
ry 1808, when it was formally adopted as a part 
He fundamental law of the Church ; and the re- 
_)S of eternity alone can show the vast amount of 
as since done to both races of men, especially 
“ie colored race, It has sent multiplied thousands 
* Our servile population down to death and perdi- 
‘ m, unblest with the gospel of Christ, that might 

ban tad it freely, had it not been for this unscri 
tural intermeddling of the Church with a moon 
; . ‘astitution, But, thank God, the days of this 
ont intruder into our household are about numbered, 
, 48 the Southern Methodist Church is concern- 


Point ; 


tof slave ry. 


Un last Salt : = 
last Sabbath evening, | attended divine wor- 


Mefrein yo Presbyterian Church, where Dr. 
tte... NeW Orleans, preached us a pure and 
», + Sermon. The venerable man that assisted 
© Services, I took to be Dr. Edgar, the Pastor 


, Be src and a most lovely man I take him to 


Tina furnished , showing the highest degree of civ- | 
Py pe and refinement, as well as exalted piety. 
As en 


‘tered the vestibule, I had scarcely inquired of 


4 frien, 
in wean as to how we should get a seat, when I saw, 
felt her: in, and took a seat that suited me, and 
enh ot athome. Their singing is congrega- 
Dow i ough led by a choir and organist. The 
‘iy Just behind me seemed to be occupied by a fam- 
-7* “0d in 
oe I ever heard—so soft, so sweet, and yet 
ber the P, in the praise of God! May Heaven pros- 
them sy seyterians! If the world is so bad with 
»* would be much worse without them. 


Yours, respectfully, KNOX. 





ay the Teceipt of the above, we find the follow- 


‘a the Canton American Citizen :] 

¥, eae ‘PHED To THe Cirrzen. We received, on 

Sumer.) “**t, from our friend, Rev. H. H. Mont- 
¥, who is in attendance upon the General Con- 


following is a specimen of | 


iess and profligate in spirit, desperate | 


at we register our testimony against | 


church is large, and most beautifully finish- | 


S* ietters by the door, * seats all free’; so I 


it there was one of the most enchanting | 


| ference of the M. E. Chureh, South, the following 
dispatch, for which attention he will please accept 
| our thanks : 
} Nasnvittx, May 19, 1858. 
| ‘The vote on expunging the rule on slavery was 
one handred and forty for, to eight against. Three 
absent. 
The rule referred to is in the Methodist Discipline, 
‘and reads as follows : 
| + The buying and selling of men, women and child- 
ren, with an intention to enslave them.’ 
| So the General Conference of the M. E. Church, 
South, may be considered sound on the slavery ques- 
tion.’—Jhid. 
at ? 
From the New York Journal of Commerce. 
SOUTH CAROLINA BRANCH OF THE 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


The following report of the South Carolina 


Branch, approving the action of the parent Society } 


at its annual meeting in May, will be read with 
pleasure. The report was adopted June Ist. After 
& cursory review of the Society's action in 1857, and 
that of the Publication and Executive Committees, 
the report proceeds as follows :— 


At the late anniversary of the Society, held in 
New York, May 12th, 1858, it was moved by the 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Mellvaine, ‘ that the action of the | 
Ex cutive Committee be approved by this Society.’ | 
This resolution was carried by a manele of not less | 


than three to one, and it can be regarded in no other 
light than that in which it was held by a promi- 
nent and able opponent—‘ a sweeping of the record 
clear of all that was done last year upon the sub- 
ject.’ The victory achieved by the conservative 
members of the Society, over those who sought to 
transform it into a propaganda of abolitionism, as 
well as those of more moderate views, who still de- 
sire to re-affirm the resolutions of 1857, so obnoxious 


to the South, has been most complete and trium- | 


phant. It was estimated that there were present 
more than 1,300 life members and life directors, and 


they constituted a body whose superior in wisdom, | 


firmness and moderation, has never been seen in this 
or any other country. Of this number, it is believ- 
ed that one thousand voted without qualification or 
reserve an approval of the grave responsibility as+ 
sumed by the Executive Committee. Now, when it 
is remembered that the Committee in sustaining their 
course, distinctly and publicly took the ground that 
they were not warranted by the constitution to pub- 
lish tracts offensive to ‘ evangelical Christians’ at 
the South who co-operate with them, and when it 


is also remembered that the proximate cause of the | 


action of the Committee was the rapid and wide- 
spread withdrawal both of confidence and contribu- 
tions on the part of their brethren of the slavehold- 
ing States, this decision of the Society must be con- 
sidered as a sacred pledge and guarantee to the 
South, that so long as Christian public sentiment 
here forbids the issue of tracts or books by the Ame- 
rican Tract Society upon the subject of slavery, that 
Society will avoid that subject in the same manner 
and for the same reason that it avoids treating the 
mode of baptism, church government, mode of wor- 
ship, predestination, and kindred topics. 
ceived in this light, we esteem the history of the 


American Tract Society for the past three years, as | 
most fortunate for all parties, except those whose | 


revolutionary schemes have been so miserably de- 
feated. 

The agitators have. been providentially permitted 
to exhibit to the world their fanatical designs, their 
intestine divisions, and their weakness in sustaining 
the only course upon which unity or compromise 
was possible among them, and through their blind 


opposition to the principles and welfare of this noble | 


institution, they have caused it to be adjudicated 
and recorded by an overwhelming majority to their 


own confusion, that until evangelieal Christians at! 
the South yield their ‘ approbation,’ this subject | 


must never be touched. Doubtless, their agitations 
will be renewed, and if the true friends of the So- 
ciety are upon the alert, always with the same re- 
sult. 

It is matter of the utmost thankfulness to Al- 
mighty God, that this great Association may still 
speed on its angelic mission, bringing thousands 
every year to their first knowledge of the truth as it 
is in Jesus, and furnishing to dying saints language 
and thoughts with which to apprehend and commu- 
nicate the unutterable glories of the rest, and the 
reward that is dawning upon them. ‘ The wrath of 
man shall praise thee, and the remainder of wrath 
wilt thou restrain.’ 

We beg leave to offer the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That this Society regards with feelings of 
the liveliest gratitude to the Giver of all good, the 
result of the late agitations in the American Tract 
Society, and that we shall esteem it a privilege to « 
operate with that body as heretofore in the eirea)::: 
of the choicest religious literature to which it is possi 
ble for us to obtain access. 


After a free interchange of opinions on the part of 
the members present, the Report and Resolutions 
9 alee adopted, and ordered to be pub- 
ished. 
he future relation of our Branch to the Parent 
Society, being brought forward for consideration, the 
following Preamble and Resolutions were offered : 


Whereas, at a meeting of the South Carolina 
Branch Society, on 23d June, 1857, it was 

Resolved, That we will take no final action on the 
question of separation from the Parent Society, until 
the opportunity has been afforde:! it, by the recurrence 
of another anniversary, of receding from the uncon- 
stitutional position assumed at ‘1s last annual meeting. 

And whereas, the Parent Society, by its action at 
the late anniversary, has virtually receded from the 
offensive position against which we protested, and 
afforded us a satisfactory guarantee (by the strong 
majority of Northern votes) for the peaceable and fa- 
vorable prosecution of the work of Christ in the 
Southern States. Therefore, 

Resolved, That we regard the action of the Ameri- 
ean Tract Society as satisfactory to its true friends 


throughout our land, and that we cordially renew our | 


interest in its labors of love, and commend its work to 
our friends in the South. 

It was further 

Resolved, That the Treasurer be instructed to remit 
‘to the Parent Society $1,000 out of any funds avail- 
able for the general purposes of the Tract Society in 
South meray I 

By order of the Society, 
C. C: PINCKNEY, Jn., President. 
E. L. Kennison, Recording Secretary. 





Correspondence of the New York Observer. 
HOW IT STRIKES A VIRGINIAN. 
» Va., May 29, 1858. 
As I am writing. I cannot forbear the expression 
of my exceeding satisfaction and gratitude to God, 
| for the result attending the recent meeting of the 
| Tract Society. I seem to see in the conclusion to 
which this intelligent body have come, not only the 
| healing of the dissensions, which were likely to de- 
bw this world-wide blessing to the human race, 
(the Tract Society,) but the fresh soldering th- 
er of the Union ot these States—a union in 
the first instance by God's own right hand, and fos- 





And re- | 


* with us, 


————— 


tered and sustained these many years by the same 
jahnighty Power. A most anxious ‘and prayerful 
looker-on, I seem to see in the decision made by this 
body in itsrecent meeting, an answer to the prayers 
‘of God's people, that the vile passions of men and 
| the commotion of thé earth might be overruled to 
| the furtherance of the kingdom of Christ, and the 
| promotion of Ilis own glory. 

But that in the history of the world, and of the 
| Jews especially,.-we had seen men rush so often on 
| their own destruction, individuatly and nationally, 
| temporally and spiritually, we would say, that this 
\abolition question, fostered by misguided fanatics, 
| both North and South, was settled. But for the 
| previous history of mankind, we should say that 
| this Union, on which God seems to have placed His 
own right hand, was preserved, and that we should 
| hear and see no more of that sound, so dreadful to 
; the ears of the sincere lover of liberty and his coun- 
|try—Disunion. [ have thought for a long time, 

but perhaps the ‘ wish was father to the thought,’ 

that among the really intelligent and good, there 
was a power sufficiently conservative and strong to 
rebuke and overawe the puerile and seditious spirit 
| which seemed to rale in our so-called Representative 
| Hall of Congress. I have thought that that body 
| was the representative, not of the people of these 
United States, but of the infamous factions which 
the people, in an unguarded moment, have suffered 
to gain the ascendant. I trust I am not mistaken, 
in thinking I see a token for good to the cause of 
Christ and. to the continuance of the Union of these 
States in this decision which will not prove falla- 
cious, 


| Not asa Southern man, then, butasa lover of this | 
| Union, * one and indivisible,’ as a lover of the cause | 
jof Christ, which we both profess to advocate, ac- 


} cept my most hearty thanks, and the expression of 
my most hearty approval of your advocacy of the 
settlement of this vexed question. 

Very respectfully, yours, L. 


Awenican Tracr Sociery. A most important 
}meeting of the American. Tract Society was held 
last Wednesday at New York, at which a desperate 
attempt was made to oust the old conservative man- 
lagers, and embark the Society in a fanatical ‘trusade 
‘against the institutions of the South. We are re- 
joiced to learn, by a dispatch to the Charleston Cou- 
rier, that the efforts of the mal-contents and disor- 
| ganizers were utterly futile, and that this venerable, 
/honorable and influential Society will continue, as 
it has ever been, a conservative and useful organiza- 
tion for the dissemination of Christian principles 
and doctrines, with which Christians of every name 
and of both sections of the country may cordially 
co-operate. 

| The dispatch states the old officers, who refused 
to publish works on slavery, and were therefore ob- 
noxious to the Beecherites, have been sustained 
against all the efforts to turn them out, and to force 
the Society to publish on slavery, by a vote of ten 
to one. This is a triumphant victory over the aboti- 
tion faction, and in favor of the established princi- 
j ples and practice of the Society for thirty years 
past.—Natchez Courier. 


‘ 


ae ie cen oar 
EDWARD EVERETT AND OUR MONT- 
GOMERY FRIENDS. 


We see, by a copy of a late Montgomery paper, 
| that this distinguished abolitionist has been invited 
| to deliver his address upon ‘ the life, character and 
death of Washington’ in that place. With regret 
we have noticed such a movement on the part of 
other Southern cities; but, so long 2s our own 
State was free from the degrading move, we pre- 
served silence. Now, however, we must be allowed 
to break that silence. While we shall ever admire 
the patriotic efforts of the Southern ladies to rescue 
| from oblivion the asbes of the immortal Washing- 
ton, and wreathe the silent shades of Vernon with 
garlands of love and patriotism, for one, we must 
enter our solemn protest against the admission of 
| that man into our native State, whose eyes were he- 
| dewed with tears of sympathy when the dastardly 
| Sumner fell by ‘the hands of the gallant Brooks, 
and whose heart, to-day, is cankered by the undy- 
| ing hatred it bears against the South, and Southern 
| institutions. If one thing could make the bones of 
| the ‘ Father of our country,’ who respected * alike 
ithe rights of the colonies,’ cringe with remorse in 
| his grave, it would be the thought that an abolition 
lemissary, with the same voice, would spurn the 
jrights of the land that gave him birth, and pro- 
/ nounce an eu/ogy upon his character, when eulogy 
\indeed is not needed. If there is not patriotism 
| enough in the bosoms of the Southern people to ac- 
;complish their own work, without the aid of this 
\* hero of republicanism,’ we say, let it go. Vain 
| is the pomp and glory that would attend it. Wash- 
ington needs nothing to commemorate his deeds 
They are embalmed in the hearts of the 
|people. They are written in characters that will 
{never fade away. Monuments raising their Al- 
| ban (?) forms high in the blue, ethereal sky over 
, the bones of the mighty dead, can never add a sin- 
| gle page in their history of glory or renown. The 
lowly grave of the ‘ bravest of the brave,’ with 
{not even a marble slab to tell, ‘ here lies the dead,’ 
| Mingling ae it is with towering monuments orectod 
{to the mighty dead, never fails to attract the at- 
| tention of the passer by. If the pocket of a Shy- 
‘lock degenerate progeny of a noble sire is to be filled 
i with Southern coin from Southern hands, af the im- 
| stigation of a Northern fanatic,we pray Heaven the 
| work is ended.—Dadeville (Ala.) Banner. 


> -— 


From the New York Journal of Commerce, 
THE ‘U. G RAILROAD.’ 

A serious mishap has occurred on the Under- 
| ground Railroad, at Petersburg, Va. It will be re- 
| membered that a few days ago the schooner Keziah, 
| Capt. Wm. B. Baylis, of Brandywine, Del., was 
overhauled by a steamer and taken into Norfolk, on 
| suspicion of having fugitive slaves secreted on 
Nothwithstanding the captain and mate asserted 
that such was not the fact, five negroes were discov- 
ered among the cargo. The case of Capt. B having 
| been submitted to trial, sentence was passed last 
| Saturday, and is thus reported by the Petersburg 


ess: 


Upon opening of court, the prisoner was brought 
in under the charge of the Sergeant, and placed in 
the docket, when, upon being commanded to stand 
eh he was addr by Judge Nash, in effect as 

OWS : 


‘ William B. Baylis—I have caused you to be 
brought into this court, this morning, for the pur- 
of hearing and receiving that judgment which 

the law has provided for the offence of which you 
have been found guilty. I need not tell you tzut 
the crime of which you have been convicted is 
which strikes at the security and peace of 
whole slave population ; and which, from its extent, 
and the covert manner in which it has been carried 
on by vessels trading to our 
the Legivlatare to pass laws upon subj 
the most stringent and rigid charaeter. Yet, in the 
face of these laws, and with a full knowledge of all 
the consequences of their breach, you have had the 





t . . . . . . 
‘| ‘Itis ay evident that a conviction is gaining 


convicted not only by the proof in the case, but, | 
by your own confession, both in and out of court; 
and there is too much reason to fear that this is; 
not your first offence, as the interior construction 
of your vessel would seem to indicate that it had_ 
heen built for that purpose. The people of our 
State can respect the opinions of our own Quaker 
friends, and the virtuous and patriotic men of the 
non-slaveholding States, who are conseientiously | 
opposed to slavery, and who, quietly entertaining | 
' these opinions, seek not to interfere with the rights 
of their neighbors. But they will not tolerate the | 
insidious acts of wicked and bad men, who, coming. 
amongst us under the pretence of commerce or so-— 
cial intercourse, undertake to disturb the peace and 
security of our slave property ; still less will they | 
| tolerate. the wicked acts of those, who, from the; 
low and sordid purpose of gain, seduce our slaves, | 
and entice them to run off, under the delusive | 
promise of bettering their condition. It is -your) 
‘misfortune to have been guilty of this crime, and to} 
have heen detected in the act itself. I trust, there-; 
| fore. that the heavy punishment which awaits you | 
may deter others from the commission of a similar} 
offence.’ 


By the laws of Virginia, the vessel is confiscated, | 
and the captain and mate compelled to pay a fine of | 
$500, and be sent to the penitentiary, on each in- | 
dictment, for a term of not less than three nor more | 
than ten years. Capt. Baylis was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for forty years! ! 





SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 


from John Y. Mason, of Virginia, Minister to the! 
Court of France, to Gen, Cass, dated Paris, February | 
| 19, 1858 :— | 
strength both in England and France, that in the} 
compulsory emancipation of the slaves in their tropi- | 
| cal colonies by authority of Government, a grave po- | 
| litical error has been committed—an error unjust to | 
| the colonists whose rights of property were destroy- | 
jed, and to the colonies by the annihilation of the 
|\labor which made them productive—without secur- 
ing any compensating benefit. It was attributed to} 
an abstract idea: and, now, to repair the error in| 
its politico-economical sense, measures are resorted | 
to which amount, essentially and necessarily, to the | 
restoration of slavery, whether of the coolies or the | 
free emigrants, or the rebellious sepoys of British ‘ 
India, far more objectionable than the regniated | 
system of slave labor which the present generation 
found established and destroyed. It is a subject of | 
| So much interest to the United States, that I have) 
| thought it not amiss to make this communication. | 
| It appears to me that when’ the condition of the na- 

itive-born slave of the United States, intelligent, 

| well cared for, christianized, and happy, is contrast- | 
(ed with that of the coolic, or the African emigrant, | 
lor the transported Indian sepoy, the most fastidious 

| philanthropy will not hesitate to declare the advan- 

tage to be on our side; and when enlightened Gov- | 
ernments, at the head of Earopean civilization, are | 
seen, ina moment of fanaticism, to interfere with 

| the rights of property, and to destroy the labor of | 
| whole communities on an abstract notion, and so} 
|soon compelled by political necessities to resort to | 
|such measures to repair the wrong which they have 

} done, all akaeattel men with us will couclude | 
that * it is better to bear the ills we have, than fly | 
to others that we know not of.’ 


| 
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Tun Garrtsontan Anonrionists. On Wednes- 
day afternoon of last week, we stepped into Mozart | 
Hall, where the Garrisonian Abolitionists were in | 
session. * * * The Garrisouians, on this ecea- 
sion, as on all other occasions on which we have at- 
tended their meetings, seemed to us like a sep of; 
iconoclastic mallets that only serve to pound things | 
to pieces, and when they haye nothing ese to pound, 
they pound each other.—N. Y. Spiritual Telegraph. 


SELECTIONS. 











From the Ashtabula Sentinel. 
THE SENATORIAL WAR IN VINDICATION 
OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Tt is with great reluctance that we call attention 
to this subject. We view it as a grave matter, des- 
tined to affect the honor of our Government. The 
facts, as we understand them, are as follows : 

In our treaty of Ghent, entered into with Great 
Britain in 1813, the following article is contained : 

* Whereas, the ¢ragic in slaves is. irreconcilable 
with the principles of humanity and justice ; and 
whereas, both His we and the United States are 
desirous of continuing their efforts to promote its 
entire abotition, it is sean agreed that both con- 
tracting parties shall use their best endeavors to ac- 
pea so desirable an object.’ 

This solemn treaty stands in full force and unre- 
pealed. To the nations of the earth, to God and 
ourselves, we odged to ‘use our best en- 
deavors to ENTIRELY ABOLISH THE TRAFFIC IN SLAVES.’ 
This solemn stipulation has been openly and noto- 
riously violated. From the moment it was entered 
into, until the t day, our nation has mainéain- 
ed a barbarous ‘ traffic in slaves’ upon our southern 
coast ; supported that traffic by the aid of our pub- 
lic ships; by the aid of our army ; by resolutions of 
the Senate, and by act of Congress. While thus lend. 
ing our influence and power to support: this ‘ traffic 
in slaves,’ we have enacted laws declaring the ‘ Af- 
rican slaye trade ’ to be piracy ; pretending that the 
traffic in slaves upon our own coast is meritorious, 
and worthy of national support, while the same 
traffic — the African coast is piracy, and worthy 
of death. 

While we have thus violated our solemn treaty, 
Great Britain has ‘ entirely abolished ’ this‘ trafficin 
slaves’ among her West India Islands, has even 
abolished the institution of slavery therein, and 
exerted her power and influence for its entire aboli- 
tion upon the African coast. 

We also find that by our treaty of Washington, 


called the ‘ Ashburton treaty of 1541,’ we stipulated 
to furnish a naval force of guns, to be stationed | 
upon the African coast, for the pu of preventing 
the traffic in slaves, while Great Britain made the 


pas — on her ae 
emnly stipulated to unite in remonstrating with an 





The following extract is the conclusion of a letter | and changed. 


the slave states openly advocates. the 
the slave trade ; 
democratic members openly avow its propriety, and 
propose its restoration ; and that African slaves are 
now imported into the United States under the Amer- 
ican fag. That our flag is generally used by slave 
ships ; that Great Britain is using her best endeavors 
‘ to entirely abolish the traffic in slaves,’ according to 
the dictates of humanity and her treaty obligations ; 
that to carry out this purpose, she claims the right 
under these several compacts for her ships of war 
employed in this work to visit any suspicious vessel, 
to ascertain her national character, and not to search 
her cargo or examine her seamen; that, knowing 
slaves to be imported into Caba, and into the. Unit- 
ed States, her ships of war in the vicinity of Cuba, 
and in the Gulf, visit American vessels for this pur- 
pose, and no other. If any vessel has been searched, 
her cargo examined, or her seamen impressed, sucha 
case will constitute just eause for demanding expla- 
nation of the British Government ; bat for nothing 
more until such explanation, apology, or indemnity 
shall be refused. 

Now it appears to us that no just, no honorable 
owner or captain of a ship,engaged in a lawful com- 
merce, al object to have his true character known. 
No just nation, no just statesman or government, 
ever did or ever will object to having their suspected 
ships visited for the purpose of ascertaining their 
real character. 

But attempts are now being made to change the 
views of .the Christian world, in regard to slavery ; 
to make it respected. For this purpose, the public 
mind in regard to the slave trade must be modified 
While the civilized world regard the 
slave trade as piracy, they must look upon slavery 
with equal abhorrence. 

Iu order, therefore, to cause slavery and the slave 
trade to be respected, Mr. Buchanan, on learning 
that British ships had visited our vessels in the Gulf, 
precisely as they had previously, becomes enraged, 
calls a Cabinet Council, orders our own vessels of 
war to the Gulf, with every appearance of hostile 
intentions. 

The*Senate learns the fact, and becomes excited ; 
resolutions are presented, looking to war. Denun- 


| ciations, threats, and language of intimidation are 


used in the Senate Chamber against a Christian na- 
tion for its honest efforts to suppress piracy, and a 
coup d'etat for the capture of the whole British navy 
appears determined on by that grave and learned 
body. 

We cannot speak for others, but to our mind, the 
whole thing appears undignified. We would say to 
that body of grave statesmen, that far above your 
reach and thoughts, eternal justice sits enthroned 
with omnipotent powers. You cannot repeal her 
laws; but you may conform to them. 

We sincerely hope that England will carry out 
her treaty stipulations ; that she will pursue the 
course which she long since adopted on this subject. 
If a war result from this cause, the civilized world 
will condemn us. Our own judgments and con- 
sciences will condemn us, Every honest, Christian 
statesman will feel that our country is disgraced. 
We envy not the statesman who now lends his in- 
fluence in carrying on this farce ; for we can charac- 
terize it in no other appropriate language. Our 
Senators will find it so. It is quite iikely Mr Bu- 
chanan really thinks of war. Butneither Senator. 
Toombs, nor any other respeetable southern states- 
man, entertains the most remote idea of hostilities. 
They know that a war with England, in defanee of 
the slave trade, would prove fatal to their cherished 
institution. The placing of twenty or thirty thous- 
and black troops, from the West India Islands, in 
Georgia or South Carolina, with a proclamation. of 
freedom to all their brethren who should join them, 
would constitute an entertainment to which they 
will not invite themselves. 

When those regiments shall open their recruiting 
quarters, and the slaves begin to flee to them. we 
shall look to those Senators who are now 80 belliger- 
ent to see whether they shoulder their muskets, go 
South and stand phe upon the plantations, in» - 
der to prevent the escape of these southern cattle o 
the British army. We don’t expect togo. Wel - 
sire to be counted on the side of justice, of liberty. 
We hope that every slave may obtain his freedoma t 
the earliest possible moment, and at any expens , 
even if it cost the life of every pirate who attemp s 
to hold him in bondage. We desire that God’s a- 
tribute of justice shall be vindicated, even though 
the Senate of the United States and James Buchan- 
an array themselves against it. 

Neitiftr honor nor just fame awaits the man who 
at this day stands forth in favor of national injus- 
tice, or dishonorable war. The maxim, * Our coun- 
try, right or wrong,’ is atheistic in character., The 
Christian rule is to ‘ keep ourcountry always in the 
right.’ If wrong, let our government be set right ; 
apd we suggest that it had been far more in accord- 
ance with the feelings of our people, with the doc- 
trines of Christianity, with the spirit of the age, 
had our ships of war been sent to co-o 
those of Great Britain, and to ‘ use their best en- 
deavors entirely to abolish the traffic in slaves,’ than 
to be engaged, as they now are, in maintaining that 


piracy ; and we would porpast tally, ‘agoot tthat. it 
were more statesmanlike, more dignified, more in 
accordance with the spirit of Christianity and the 

States to 


pent age, for the Senate of the Uni 
en in maintaining our treaties, than in vio- 
lating them ; in obeying the dictates of humanity, 
and waintaining justice, than it is to beengaged in 
attempting to involve our nation in,a war with Eng- 
land, ue she is honestly and earnestly eng 

in carrying out her treaty obligations, and perform- 
ing her Christian duty. ‘ G. 

Z From the Atlantic Monthly for July. 
THER AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


There was no apologue more popular in the Mid- 
dle A than that of the hermit, who, musing on 
the wickedness and > those whom the in- 
scrutable wisdom of Providence had intrusted with 
the government of the world, fell asleep and awoke 
to find himself the monarch whose abject life 
and capricious violence furnished the subject of 
his moralizing. Endowed ee wer, 
tempted by passions whose exi in himself he 
had never suspected, and betrayed by the political 
necessities of his position, he became u y guil- 
ty of all the crimes and the luxury which had seem- 
ed so hideous to him in his herthitage over a dish of 
water-cresses. 

The American Tract Society from small begin- 


natural tg t establishments. It had been 
and weak ; te heb become rich and powerful. 
hermit has become king. 


inadvertence, gore 
of the African Slave-trade,—that 





er it an ample equivalent for oom ry dumbness 
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‘music of the cart-whip, provid they 

save the soul of Sambo alive by presenting him a 
pamphlet, which he could not read, on the depravity 
of the double shuffle,—that they would consent to 
he fellow-members in the Tract Society with him 
who sold their fellow-members in Christ on the 
auction-block, if he with them in condemn- 
ing Transubstantiation, (and it would not be diffi- 
cult for a gentleman who ignored the real presence 
of Godin his brother man to deny it in the sacra- 
mental wafer,)—if those excellent men had been 
told this, they would have shrank in horror, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Are thy servants dogs, that they should 
do these things ?’ 

‘ Yet this is precisely the present position of the 
| Society. 

| There are two ways of evading the bilit: 

| of such pera aed gy The first is propane ro 
the Society’s Constitution, and by claiming to inter- 
pret it strictly in accordance with the of law 
as applied to contracts, whether between individuals 
or States. The second is by denying that Slavery is 
opposed to the genius of Christianity, and that an 

| moral wrongs are the resulta of it. We 
| will not beso unjust to the Society as to su 
‘that any of its members would rely on this latter 
plea, and shall therefore confine ourselves to a brief 
consideration of the other. 

In order that the same rules of interpretation 
should be considered applicable to the Constitution 
of the Society and to that of the United States, we 
must attribute to the former a solemnity and im- 
portance which involve a palpable absurdity. To 
claim for it the verbal accuracy and the wari- 
| ness of a mere contract is ay at war with com- 
/ mon sense and the facts of the case ; and even were 
| it not so, the party to a bond who should attempt 
to escape its ethical obligation by a legal quibble of 
construction would be put in coventry by all honest 
men. In point of fact, the Constitution was suey 
the minutes of an agreement among certain gentle- 
men, to define the limits within which they would 
accept trust-funds, and the objects for which they 
should expend them. 

But if we accept the alternative offered by the 
advocates of strict construction, we shall not find 
that their case is strengthened. Claiming that 
where the meaning of an a any 0D is doubtful, it 
should be interpreted according to the con 
cnkepieninan et its rai they sone Meg | 
would be absurd to su that gentlemen from the 
Southern States would have united to form a Soci- 
ety that included in its objects any discussion of the 
moral duties arising from the institution of Slavery. 
Admitting the first part of their ition, we 
deny the conclusion they seek to draw from it. 
They are guilty of a glaring anachronism in assum- 
ing the same opinions and pegocen to have existed 
in 1825, which are undoubtedly influential in 1858. 
The Anti-Slavery agitation did not begin until 1831, 
and the debates in the Virginia Convention prove 
conclusively that six years after the foundation of 
the Tract Society, the leading men in that State, 
men whose minds had been trained and whose char- 
acters had been tempered in that school of action 


‘and experience which was © to all during the 
pe pen yet sufi red 


| heroic period of our history, had not 

such distortion of the intellect through 

such deadening of the conscience through interest, as 
would have prevented their discussing either the 
moral or the political aspects of Slavery, and pre- 
cluded them i uniting in any effort to make the 
relation between master and slave less izi 
to the one, and less imbruting to the other. 

Again, it is claimed that the words of the Consti- 
tution are conclusive, and that the declaration that 
the publications of the Society shall be such as are 
‘satisfactory to all Evangelical Christians ’ forbids 
by implication the issuing of any tract which could 
ea y offend the — 3 —. + sg 2 ow 
Society, it is argued, can ish only on topics 
about which all ‘Evangelical ( Christiane are agreed, 
and must, therefore, avoid everything in which the 

uestion of politics is involved. But what are the 
trots about matters other than Slavery? Tracts 
have been issued and circulated in which Dancing 
is condemned as sinful :—are all Evangelical Chris 
tians about this? On the Temperance ques- 
tion ; against Catholicism :—have these never 
entered into.our politics? The simple trath is, that 
Slavery is the calyoubion about which the Publish- 
ing Committee have felt Constitutional scruples. 
Till this question arose, they were like men in per- 
fect health, never suspecting that had any con- 
stitution at all; but now, like h » they 
feel it in every pore, at the least breath from the 
eastward. 

If. a strict construction of the words ‘all Evan- 
gelical Christians ’ be insisted on, we are at a loss to 
see where the Committee could draw the dividin 
line between what might be offensive, and what al- 
lowable. The Society publish tracts in which the 

Ts enforced, their 
y by Romanists assailed. 
out the South, it iscriminal to teach a 
throughuut the South, no bovk be distribu 
among the servile population more incendiary 
the Bible, if they couid only read it. Will not 
Southern brethren take alarm? The Society is 
duced to the dilemma of either 
prong aps wr me td rm 
the mockery of assuring t the wa 
of life is to be found oaly by searching « book whick 
he is forbidden to open. " 

If we carry out this doctrine of strict construction 
to its legitimate results, we shall find that it invol 
a logk absurdity. What is the 
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great horizon-line of the moral nature of man which 
is the boundary between light and darkness. The 
Society, by yielding (as they have done in 1858) to 
what are ntly called’ the * objections of the 
South, (Gbjections of so forcible a nature that we 
are told the colporteurs were ‘ forced to flee,’) virtu- 
ally exclude the black man, if born to the southward 
of a certain arbitrary line, - the ge me of 
God’: i thereby do as great a wrong 
to grist — sane “the Episcopal Chureh did to the 
artist when they published Ary Scheffer’s Christus 
Consolator with the figure of the slave left out. _ 
The Society is not asked to disseminate Anti-Sla- 
very doctrines, bat sim ply to be even-handed between 
master and slavé, and, since they have recommended 
Sambo and Toney to be obedient to Mr. Legree, to 
remind him in tan that he also has duties toward 
the bodies and soulsof his bondmen. But we are 
tld that the time has not yet arrived, that at pe. 
ent the earsof our Southern brethren are closed 
against all appeals, that God in his good time will 
turn their hearts, and that then, and not tiil then, 
will be the fitting oceasion to do something in the 
premises.’ But if the Society is to await the golden 
opportunity with such exemplary patience in one 
case, why not in all? If it is to decline any attempt 
at converting the sinner till after God has converted 
him, will there be any special necessity for a tract 
svciety at-all?. Will it not bea little presumptuous 
as well as superfluous, to undertake the doing over 
again 6£ what He has already done? We fear that 
the studies of Blackstone, upon which the gentlemen 
who argue thus have entered in order to fit them- 
selves for the legal and constitutional argument of 
the question, have confased their minds, and that 
they are misled by some fancied analogy between a 
tract and an action of trover, and conceive that the 
one, like the other, cannot be employed till after an 
actual conversion has ated by th 


The resolutions the Special Commit- 
tee at the annual meeting of 1857, drawn up with 
great caution, and with a sincere desire to make 
whole the breach in the Society, have had the usual 
fate of all attempts to reconcile incompatibilities by 
compromise. They express confidence in the Pub- 
lishing Committee, and at the same time impliedly 
condemn them by recommending them to do precise- 
ly what they had all along scrupulously avoided 

oing. The result was just what might have been 
expected. Both parties among the Northern mem- 
bers of the Society, those who approved the former 
action of the Publishing Committee, and those who 
approved the new policy recommended in the resolu- 





tions, those who favored silence, and those who fa- 
vored speech on the subject of Slavery, claimed the | 
victory, while the Southern brethren, as usual, re- 

fused to be satisfied with anything short of uncondi- 

tional submission. The word Compromise, as far as | 
Slavery is concerned, has always heen of fatal augu-| 
ry. The concessions of the South have been like the | 
“With all m worldly goods I thee endow’ of a 
bankrupt bridegroom, who thereby generously be- 
stows all his debts upon his wife, and as a small re- 
turn for his magnanimity consents to accept all her 
versonal and a life estate in all her real property. | 
‘he South is willing that the Tract Society should 
expend its money to convince the slave that he has a 
soul ‘to be saved, so far as he is obedient to his mas- 
ter, but not to persuade the master that he has a 
soul to undergo a very ‘different process, so far as he 
is unmerciful to his slave. 

We Americans are very fond of this glue of com- 
promise. Like so many quack cements, it is adver- 
tised to make the mended parts of the vessel stronger 
than those which have never been broken, but, like 
them, it will not stand hot water,—and as the ques- 
tion of Slavery is sure to plunge all who approach 
it, even with the’ best intentions, into that fatal 





element, the patched-up brotherhood which but yes- 
terday was warranted to be better than new, falls 
once more into a heap of incoherent fragments. 
The last trial of the virtues of the Patent Redinte- 
grator by the Special Committee of the Tract Soci- 
ety, has ended like all the rest, and as all attempts 
to buy peace at too dear a rate mustend. Peace is 
an excellent thing, but principle and pluck are bet- 
ter ; and the man who sacrifices them to gain it finds 
at last that he has crouched under the Caudine yoke 
to purchase only a contemptuous toleration that 
leaves him at war with his own self-respect, and the 
invincible forces of his higher nature. 

But the peace which Christ promised to his fol- 
lowers was not of this world; the good gift he 
brought them was not peace, but a sword. It was 
no sword of territorial conquest, but that flaming 
blade of conscience and self-conviction which light- 
ened between our first parents and their lost Eden,— | 
that sword of the Spirit that searcheth all things,— 
which severs one by one the ties of passion, of inter- 
est, of self-pride, that bind the soul to earth,—| 
whose implacable edge may divide a man from fami- 
ly, from friends, from whatever is nearest and dearest, 
—and which hovers before him like the air-drawn | 
dagger. of Macbeth, beckoning him, not to crime, 
but to the legitimate royalties of self-denial and sel f- 
sacrifice, to the freedom which is won only by sur- | 
render of the will. Christianity has never been con- 
cession, never peace ; it is continual aggression ; one 
province of wrong conquered, its pioneers are alrea- 
dy in the heart of another. The mile-stones of its 
onward march down the ages have not been monu- | 
ments of material power, but the blackened stakes of | 
martyrs, trophies of individual fidelity to conviction. | 
For it is the only religion which is superior to all | 
endowment, to all authority,—which has a bishopric 
and a cathedral wherever a single human soul has 
surrendered itself to God. That very spirit of doubt, 
inquiry, and fanaticism for private judgment, with | 
which Romanists reproach Protestantism, is its 
stamp and token of authenticity,—the seal of Christ, 
and not of the Fisherman. 

We do not wonder at:the division which has taken | 

lace in the Tract Society, nor do we regret it. The } 
ideal life of a Christian is possible to very few ; but | 
we naturally look for a nearer approach to it in| 
those who associate together to disseminate the doc- 
} 





trines which they believe to be its formative essen- 

tials, and there is nothing which the enemies of re- 

ligion seize on so gladly as any inconsistency between | 
the, conduct and professions of such persons. | 
Though utterly indifferent to the wrongs of the; 
slave, the scoffer would not fail to remark upon the 
hollowness of. a Christianity which was_ horror- | 
stricken ata dance or a Sunday-drive, while it was 
blandly silent about the separation of families, the 
putting asunder whom God had joined, the selling | 
Christian girls for Christian harems, and the thou- | 
sand horrors of a system which can lessen the ago- 

nies it inflicts only ~ debasing the minds and souls- 
of the race on whom it inflicts them. Is your Chris- 

tianity, then, he would say, a respecter of persons, 

and does it condone the sin because the sinner can 

contribute to your coffers? Was there ever a Si- 

mony like this,—that does not sell, but withholds, 

the gift of God for a price? 

The world naturally holds the Society to a stricter 
accountability than it would insist upon in ordinary 
cases. Were they only a club of gentlemen associ- 
ated for their own emucomont, it would be ver 
natural und proper that they should exclude ail 
questions which would introduce controversy, and 
that, however individually interested in certain re- 
forms, they should not foree them upon others who 
would consider them a bore. But a society of pro- 
fessing Christians, united for the express purpose of 
carrying both the theory and the practive of the 
New Testament into every household in the land, 
has voluntarily subjected itself to a graver responsi- 
bility, and renounced all title to fall back upon any | 
reserved right of personal comfort or convenience. | 

We say, then, that we are glad to see this divi-| 
sion in the Tract Society,—not glad because of the; 
division, but because it has sprung from an earnest! 
effort to relieve the Society of a reproach which was 
not only impairing its usefulness, but doing an in- | 
jury to the cause of truth and sincerity everywhere. | 

Ve have no desire to impugn the motives of those | 
who consider themselves conservative members of, 
the society ; we believe them to be honest in their 
convictions, or their want of them; but we think 
they have mistaken notions as to what conservatism | 
is, and that they are wrong in supposing it to con- | 
sist in refusing to wipe away the film on their spec- | 
tacle glasses which prevents their seeing the hand- | 
writing on the wall, or in conserving reverently the | 
barnacles on their ship’s bottom and the dry-rot in | 
its knees. We yield to none of them in reverence | 
for the Past ; it is there gnly that the imagination | 
can find re and seclusion ; there dwells that | 
silent majority whose experience guides our action | 
and whose wisdom shapes our thought, in spite of | 
ourselves ;—but jt is not length of days that can | 
make evil reverend, nor persistence in inconsistency | 
that can give it the power or the claim of orderly 
precedent. Wrong, though its titlp-deeds go back 
to the days of Sodom, is by nature a thing of yes | 
terday,—while the right, of wlfich we became con- 
scious but an hour ago, is more ancient than the 
stars, and of the essence of Heaven. If it were pro-, 
= to establish Sla to-morrow, should we: 
more patience With its patriarchal argament , 
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we have tolerated it so long, the strongest plea for | 
; There is one institution to| 
which we owe our first allegiance, one that is more | 


our doing so no longer. 


sacred and venerable than apy other,—the soul and 
conscience of Man. 

W hat claim has Slavery to immunity from discus- 
sion? We are told that discussion is dangerous. 
Dangerous to what? ‘Truth invites it, courts the 
point of the Ithuriel-spear, whose touch can.but 
reveal more clearly the grace and ur of her 
angelic proportions. The advoeates of Slavery have 
taken refuge in the last covert of te sophism, 
and affirm that their institution is of Divine ordina- 
tion, that its bases are laid in the nature of man. 
Is anything, then, of God’s.contriving endangered 
by inquiry? Was it the system of the universe, or 
the monks, that trembled at the telescope of Galileo? 
Did the cirealation of the firmament stop in terror 
because Newton laid his daring finger on its pulse? 
But it is idle to diseuss a proposition so monstrous. 
There is no right of sanctuary for a crime against 
humanity, and they who drag an unclean thing to 
the horns of the altar, bring it to vengeance and not 
to safety. 

Even granting that 7 were all that its apol- 
ogists assume it to be, and that the relation of mas- 
ter and slave were of God’s appointing, would not 
its abuses be just the thing which it was the duty of 
Christian men to protest against, and, as far as 
might be, torootout? Would our courts feel them- 
selves debarred from interfering to rescue a daughter 
from a parent who wished to make merchandise of 
her purity, ora wife from a husband who was bru- 
tal to her, by the plea that parental authority and 
marriage were of Divine ordinance? Would a po- 
lice-justice discharge a drunkard who pleaded the 
patriarchal precedent of Noah? or would he not 
rather give him another month in the House of Cor- 
rection for his impudence ? 

The Anti#*Slavery question is not one which the 
Tract Society can exclude by triumphant majorities, 
nor put to shame by a comparison of respectabilities. 
Mixed though it has been with polities, it is in no 
sense political; and springing naturally from the 
principles of that religion which traces its human 
pedigree to a manger, and whose first a were 
twelve poor men against the whole world, it ean dis- 
pense with numbers and earthly respect. The cler- 
gyman may ignore it in the pulpit, but it confronts 
him in his study; the church-member, who has 
suppressed it in parish-meeting, opens it with the 
pages of his Testament ; the merchant, who has shut 
it out of his house and his heart, finds it lying in 
wait for him; a gaunt fugitive, in the hold of his 
ship; the lawyer, who has declared that it is no 
concern of his, finds it thrust upon him in the brief 
of the slave-hunter; the historian, who had ecan- 
tiously evaded it, stumbles over it at Bunker Hill. 

And why? Because it is not political, but moral, 
—because it is not local, but national,—because it 
is nota test of party, but of individual honesty and 
honor. The wrong which we allow our nation to 
perpetrate, we cannot localize, if we would; we 
cannot hem it within the limits of Washington or 
Kansas ; sooner or later, it will force itself into the 
conscience and sit by the hearthstone of every citizen. 

It is not partisanship, it is not fanaticism, that 
has forced this matter of Anti-Slavery upon the 

American people; it is the spirit of Christianity, 
which appeals from prejudices and predilections to 
the moral consciousness of the individual man ; that 
spirit elastic as air, penetrative as heat, invulnera- 
ble as sunshine, against which creed after creed and 
institution after institution have measured their 
strength, and been confounded ; that restless spirit 
which refuses to crystallize in any sect or form, but 
persists, a Divinely-commissioned radical and recon- 
structor, in trying every. generation with a new 
dilemma between ease and interest on the one hand, 
and duty on the other. Shall it be said that its 
kingdom is not of this world? In one sense, and 
that the highest, it certainly is not ; but just as cer- 
tainly Christ never intended those words to be used 
as a subterfuge by which to escape our responsi bili- 
ties in the life of business and politics. Let the 
cross, the sword, and the arena answer, whether the 
world, that then was, so understood its first preach- 
ers and apostles. Caesar and Flamen both instine- 
tively dreaded it, not because it aimed at riches or 
power, but because it strove to conquer that other 
world in the moral nature of mankind, where it 
could establish a throne against which wealth and 
foree would be weak and contemptible. No haman 


device has ever prevailed against it, no array of 


majorities or respectabilities ; but neither Caesar nor 
Flamen ever conceived a scheme so cunningly adapt- 
ed to neutralize its power as that graceful compro- 
mise which accepts it with the lip, and denies it in 
the life, which marries it at the altar, and divorces it 
at the church-door. 
ANTI-SLAVERY REMINISCENCES. 

‘D. Y.’ the Boston correspondent of the National 
Anti-Slavery Standard, referring in his last letter to 
the New England A. 8. Convention, says :— 


The only drawback on the perfect satisfactions of 
the oceasion was the gloom thrown over it by the 
death of Ellis Gray Loring, whose funeral took place 
on the afternoon of the first day of the Convention. 
It was a fitting time for one to die and be buried who 
had been so essentially connected with the inaugura- 
tion of the Anti-Slavery movement, and with the 
establishment of this very annual gathering, during 
the Week of Celebrations. He could be ill spared, 
but he had done a good and effectual work, and was 
entitled to rest from his labors, if having done what 
his hands found to do, up to the moment of dis- 
charge, furnished a sufficient title to it. His char- 
acter and services were so well set forth by Mr. Gar- 
rison and Mr. Phillips, in their speeches, which you 
have given to your readers, that it is superfluous and 
vain to attempt to add anything to those well-spok- 
en words. He was not fond of attending public 
meetings, and did not even frequent those of the 
Abolitionists, after the earlier days, unless there was 
occasion for his words of counsel or strengthening. 
and then he was never wanting. There was no one 
who could divide the word of truth more accurately 
or more clearly than he, and at all the crises of the 
Cause, he was always sure to appear and speak the 
fitting word atthe important moment. I well re- 
member how valuable were his suggestions, and how 
ready his aid, when your paper? was first projected 
and established, in 1840. I think it was he who 
suggested the name which it has always borne. He 
withdrew from active co-operation with the Ameri- 
can and the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Societies, 
after they had taken their present pri as to the 
Dissolution of the Union ; but he retained his mem- 
bership, and was always prompt with advice and aid 
in all incidental emergencies. You may remember 
the letter he wrote to the Boston Post, when it at- 
tempted to make a distinction between him and Mr. 
Garrison, in which he refused to be considered as 
separated from his old companion in arms, either in 

wrivate friendship or Anti-Slavery principle, although 
oe difforll frou: him ao to this p?rticnlar appliestion 
of it. When the history of the Anti-Slavery Move- 
ment comes to be written, the name of this man, 
who so shrunk from public life, will be written 
among the foremost who first gave impulse to the 
only historical succession of events of his time and 


country, and-which must end in the obliteration of 


the stigma of slavery from the one and the other. 
And while thinking of those early days of the 
Cause, I may as well mention here that one of the 
old pi bm of that time disappeared last Satur- 
day night. Julien Hall was burnt on that night in 
a preat fire which prevailed in Milk street. You 
will remember it well, for you have assisted gt man 
a meeting there. That was the only place, I think, 
in Boston where George Thompson’s voice was ever 
heard in public, and there it was he helped to create 
that excitement which found its expression in the 
Mob of October 21, 1835, which was aimed at Mr. 
Thompson, though its fury fell on Mr. Garrison. 
On one oceasion, you may recollect, there were seven 
slaveholders present, at whom he addressed one of 
his Demosthenian philippics, until they were fairly 
swept by the very tempest and whirlwind of his elo- 
quence out of the hall, and were found lying in wait 
with bowie-knives to make him the only sharp re- 
tort they could. I have forgotton how it was he 
passed safely through the midst of them ; but he 
was in imminent danger of assassination that night. 
Perhaps it may not be unnecessary to inform your 
distant readers, and those not familiar with the do- 
ings of those days, that Julien Hall was the place 
of meeting of the persons calling themselves Infidels, 
who proffered the use of it to the Abolitionists, 
when all the churches and other public places were 
shut in their faces. The infidels, I believe, were no 
better than the Christians as to the reception of the 
gospel of Emancipation ; but they vindicated the 
great principle of Freedom of Speech, which is a 
main article of their creed, by this courageous con- 
sis And it was continued, if I am not mis- 
taken, until the popular fury was so violent that the 


than with the parallel claim of Mormonism? ‘That | owner of the 
Slavery is old.is but its greater condemnation ; that! for the Anti i «eager op 


perty refused to it it to be used 
fact that t 
afforded the only that Liberty could find, 


when priests, and politicians, and traders conspired 
against her, will always be remembered to their 
honor, and I am sorry that the Hall which was the 
monument of that fact in history has been swallowed 
up by the flames. 

te <D. Y.’ has confounded the Hall which was 
recently injured by fire, with Julien Hall, at the cor- 
ner of Congress and Milk Strects, upon which, hap- 
pily, ‘no smeli of fire’ has yet passed, and which, 
while it stands, will be an object of historical interest, 


as pertaining to the Anti-Slavery struggle.—[ Ed. Lid. 
Ghe Liberator. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY CELEBRATION OF IN- 
DEPENDENCE DAY. 

‘The Anniversary of American Independence will 
be celebrated this year as usual, (under the direction 
of the Managers of the MassacuvseTts AntI-SLAvERY 
Socrery,) on MONDAY, July 6th, by @ MASS 
MEETING of the friends of Universal Emancipa- 
tion, at the beautiful Grove in FRAMINGHAM. 
The numerous advantages of this spgt, both as to lo- 
cation and convenience of access, are well-known, 
and it is hoped that the gatherings of all past years 
may be eclipsed by the multitude which shall theeng 
thither this year to testify against the National Hypo- 
crisy and Corruption, and to renew their purposes and 
vows of devotion to the sacred cause of Freedom. 

t[¥ SPECIAL TRAINS for the Grove, on the 
Boston and Worcester Rail Road and its Branches, 
will be run as follows: 


Leave Boston + at 9 
“ Worcester “ 9 





o'clock, A. M 


“ Millbury “« 8.30 « “ 
“ Milford « 9.30 « “ 
“ Northboro’ “ 9.30 « “ 


RETURNING, leave the Grove at or near 54 
o’clock, P. M. 

Fares as follows :— 
Seventy cents for 


Boston, to the Grove and back, 
Worcester, ss “ . adults; thirty-five 
Millbury, “ “ $s cents for children. 


Northboro’ and Marlboro’ ; 
Natick, Needham, Ashland, 
Cordaville, Southboro’, and 
Westboro’, to the Grove and 
back, 
Grafton, to Grove and back, Sixty and thirty cents. 


Fifty cents for adults ; 
twenty-five cents for 
children under twelve 
years of age. 


Milford and Milford branch ; 


Among the speakers expected to be present are the 
following: Wat. Lioyp Garrison, Wenpvett Pur- 
tips, THeopore Parker, T. W. Hiacinson, Cas, 
L. Remonp, ANprew T. Foss, Parker Pinusnvury, 
Streruen 8. Fosrer, and Witt1am Weis Brown. 

t@ The House at the Grove will be open for re- 
freshments. 

{F In case of rain, the meeting will be held at 
Waveney Haut, in the immediate vicinity of the 
Railroad depot. 

FRANCIS JACKSON, 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 
CHARLES F. HOVEY, 
HENRY O. STONE, 
SAMUEL MAY, Jn, 
Committee of Arrangements, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Pratn Worps tro Youne Men. By Avausrus Woop- 
Bury. Concord, N. H.: Edson C. Eastman. 1858. 
We have not the pleasure of a personal acquaint- 

ance with the author of these Lectures, but we hear 

a good report of him as an eloquent and faithful pul- 

pit advocate of truth, liberty and progress, in Provi- 

dence. The subjects treated upon, in this neat and 
handsome volume, are the following :—I. Introduc- | 
tory. II. The Young Man at Home. III. The 

Young Man in Society. .1V. The Young Man in 


ceing governed by the highest considerations for the 
welfare ofthe country. We again commend pis Lec- 
tures to the favorable consideration of young men, 


Tux Inripez’s Txext-Boox: being the Substance of 
Thirteen Lectures on the Bible. By Ronent 
Coorer, Author of *The Holy Scriptures Ana- 
lyzed,’ &e. First American, republished from the 
London Edition, Boston: Published by J..P. 
Mendum. 1858, 

This is a work which we designed to notice at a 
much earlier period. Its sweeping repudiation of the 
Bible is a fair offset to the blind and besotted idolatry 
which is so widely paid to that much misused volume, 
and may help to remove that idolatry, and thus ad- 
vance the cause of mental freedom and independence. 
The swing of the pendulum too far in one direction 
is sure to bring its reaction. Since publishing his 
Text-Book, we see it stated that Mr. Cooper has re- 
nounced his infidelity, and become a convert to mod- 
ern Christianity. Whether this is true or not—or 
whether, if true, he will attempt to refute his own 
work, or make a public recant ins to be 
seen. We suspect the alleged conversion is ‘ a pious 
fraud.’ It does not affect the real merits of what he 
has written,—much of which is unanswerable, and 
other portions ‘superficial and inconclusive. There 
never was a more absurd doctrine than that of the 
plenary inspiration of the Bible, on the one hand, or 
its being collectively ‘the Word of God,’ on the oth- 
er; and it requires comparatively but little ability, 
where the mind is free, to refute it. Mr. Cooper, 
however, is evidently a thinker and a reasoner, and 
covers a good deal of ground in a comprehensive 





portions are, Bishop Meade quotes, from the epistles 
of Paul and Peter, the passages commencing as fol- 

lows: ‘Let as many servants as are under the yoke 
coutit their own masters worthy of all honor.’ ‘ Ex- 

hort servants to be obedient unto their own masters.’ 

Servants, be obedient to them that are your masters 
according to the flesh, with fear and trembling.’— 
‘Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear; 
not only to the good and gentle, but also to the frow- 
ard.’ And the pious Bishop adds—* This is the por- 
tion of spiritual food which God has designed for those 
who are in bondage’ ! ! 

It is well known that the colored people have an 
especial taste and talent for music. It is moreover 
asserted that great numbers of the slaves are * pious. 

These, of course, seek-to express their religious emo- 
tions, as well as their other emotions, in music, set- 
ting the words of Scripture to melodies of their own. 
Fancy a pious slave family, owned by one of Bishop 
Meade’s communicants, (and rated on his books as 
worth $4,000, thus—black husband $1200—black 
wife $800—mulatto daughter $2,000, this last article 
being cash as soon as the New Orleans trader comes 
along,) singing one of the songs of their Zion ! They 
have heard their pious master and mistress, who have 
the whole Bible to choose from, singing at evening 
prayers the comfortable psalm, ‘ The Lord is my shep- 
herd ! I shall not want!’ They also feel the need of 
singing, and the need of looking to God, their Creator, 
before the short sleep which is so soon to be broken by 
the driver’s call. Fancy them choosing from their 
Scripture—from those portions of spiritual food 
‘which God has designed for those who are in bondage,’ 
and in which their master, following Bishop Meade’s 





manner. The following are the points dis d by 
him :—I. The History of the Old Testament. II. 
The History of the New Testament. III. The Char- 
acter of the Christian Fathers and Apostles, IV. 
External Evidence. V. External Evidence. VI. 
The Genuineness of the Scriptures. VII. Prophecy. 
VIII. Miracles. .IX. The Consistency of the Bible. 
X. The Morality of the Bible. XI. The Philosophy 
of the Bible. XII. Influence of the Bible on Socie- 
ty. XIII. Morality without the Bible. A separate 
Lecture is devoted to each of the above subjects, in 
the order in which they are stated—the whole making 
a volume of 285 pages. 

Pract Rh sso Wicd 7 Bat to 
CRUMBS FROM THE TRACT SOCIETY’S 

TABLE. 

Before the memory of the late meeting of the Boston 
‘American Tract Society’ passes quite away, it may 
be well to note some additional incidents of it, cor- 
roborating the abundant evidence which previously 
existed of these two things: first, that the movement 
party, in all their movements, actual and contemplat- 
ed, are seeking peace rather than purity—the re- 
moval of a reproach from the Tract Society and the 
church, rather than their purification from an allowed 


1, has given them oral instruction—the impres- 
sive anthem, ‘Servants, be subject to your masters 
with all fear! not only to the good and gentle, but 
also to the froward’!! And then fancy their Epis- 
copalian master in*his turn hearing their distant mu- > 
sic, and commenting to his visitor, South-side Adams, 
on the piety of the slaves, and the Providential adap- 


this infernal spirit are in the worst Conditio, 
which a people can be thrown ; it is worse th), t 
endured by the sufferers from War, Intemperan.. 
and Poverty, because it embodies in itself the 1, 
incident to all these, together with al! 1), — 
wrongs, outrages and sufferings on the long Sti. 
of crimes and woes. And yet this monster g) cue 
the South delights to ‘tote’ upon her shoulden 
astride her neck, as the unhappy shipwrecked yp, » 
in the story of Sinbad the Sailor, was forceg ws 
the + Old Manof the Sea;’ but, unlike the h 
that story, the South rejoices in her burden, and seen, 
never tired of collecting cocoa nuts and calabas), ; 
wine, in the shape of new territories 
and guarantees, on which to feast her fayoriy 
which is already strangling her to death. 
However bad the ¢ peculiar institution’ js, candor r 
quires of us one admission in its favor, viz: f 
American species of Christianity, which, in moral bes 
any, might appropriately be called Diabolisng Pon 
icana, (laughter,) does certainly flourish best jy nae 3 
enriched with the blood and tears of the slave, J; " 
in the sunny South that piety runs up to seeq. . 
there that morning and evening prayers ar me a 
the family altar, which is erected in the } 
ery professor of religion, and even profane sWeaten 
say grace over their dinners of collard Sreens, and 
hog, and hominy ; and it is there that St. Nehemis 
Adams and St. Henry Wood go to refresh their Pm 
souls, and lament over the lukewarm state of X rth “= 
churehes, (Laughter and applause. ) x 
The most common objection to slavery js the ») : 
cal condition and treatment of theslave. ‘pic fdas 
is not the greatest objection to the system,—for ig 
pertains merely to that part of man’s nature whi bi 
common to the lower animals. Even were the physi. 
cal wants of the slave all supplied, and hie ty, ated 
well as the horses and hounds used to hunt him, that 
is not enough ; for man has a higher destiny th 
horse and dog. ’ 
Slavery, we know, takes all the earnings of , life. 
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tation of their condition to the cultivation of piety ! 

The ‘Pastoral Letter’ of Bishop Meade, which 
forms the first and longest portion of ‘ the suppressed 
tract,’ declares or assumes the nine things above 
mentioned. And yet this is the very thing which— 
according to the protesting party in the two great 
tract meetings, and the organs of that party in Bos- 
ton and New York, the Congregationalist and the In- 
dependent—ought to have been published by the New 
York Society ! 

The position of Rev. Jacob Ide, D. D., of Medway, 
in connection with his antecedent history, in regard 
to the slavery question, is especially instructive and 
eee We hope to have space for it next week. 

Cc. K. W- 





> 
SPEECH OF DR. J. M. HAWKS, 
OF MANCHESTER, N. H. 





and aggravated sin; and next, that, however much 
they may dislike slavery, and the openly pro-slavery 
position of ‘the management’ of the New York So- 
ciety, they dislike more, dread more heartily, and 
avoid more carefully, the results which would come 


to the church from their stigmatizing slaveholding as | 
The | 


sin. They must say something about slavery. 
abolitionists have so thoroughly exposed, before the 
community, the guilt of silence in the church, that 


its members must say something. On the other hand, 
recognizing South-side Adams and Baron Stow as | 


At the New England Anti-Slavery Convention, May 27. 
Lapres AND GentLemMEN—I was converted, a number 
of years ago, to thé catholic doctrines of Abolitionism, 
but never before made any public profession of faith ; 
| and to-day, I have come down from among the Gran- 
ite Hills, and have been here baptized in the Jordan 
| of Anti-Slavery, and now stand here to ask admission 
{to the only living church,—the church which the 
| world calls a band of infidels, traitors, and, fanatics. 
I understand that the members of this church are 
} expected to find themselves in creeds, as the church 





time of toil, leaving nothing that the slave cay \. 
gally bequeath to another, or call his own; py 
is only robbery. 

Slayery abolishes marriage among the blacks, 


t this 


institutes licentiousness in both races; jt Sinveais 
human victims into the market with sheep and ¢, 
tle, sundering the tenderest ties of earthly atfectioy 
and then with the cruel lash tortures into silenc, the 
parting cries of the bereft children and mother, jy; 
this is only adultery, kidnapping, and cruelty; 
all these may be forgiven. ; 
Slavery hunts its ranaways with bloodhounds, anj 
shoots them down in the chase like wild beasts, fo 
no other crime under heaven than that of loving jp. 
erty, and attempting to gain it by flight from op. 
pression. And this is only murder, the most you en 
make of it.. These minor crimes of robbery, adultery, 
kidnapping and murder are the comparatively inno. 
cent amusements of slavery. Alas! that the fiendish 
work could not stop here! But, no! 
tempts to unsoul the man, that it may the better coin 


and 


Slavery at. 


his body into dollars; it receives the new-born soul 
fresh from the hands of the Creator, with all its dj. 
vine attributes and capacities, but little lower than 
the angels; it darkens the windows of that soul, shu- 
ting out from its chambers every ray of light of hu. 
man intelligence ; and then, in that moral dungeon, 
in that gloom of mental midnight, it tries to smother 
and starve out the godlike facult 





es of the soul, and 


‘brethren in Christ,’ they cannot say much. So they | does not furnish any, [laughter]—so I have culled over thus degrade immurtai man to the level of the brutes 
‘ y, [laug 


cunningly ‘split the difference,’ continuing to frater-/t,.¢ Sermon on the Mount, the Westminster Cate- | 
nize with'the defenders of slavery on one hand, while, | chism, and the Declaration of In dependence, and from | 
on the other, they declare, with vehement gesticula- | these I have made some selections, which, with slight | 
tions, that, let what will come, they must testify | ajterations of phraseology, and additions of my own, 
against those ‘moral evils and vices which slavery is | form the brief creed of three articles to which I now} 
known to promote.’ The slaveholders and the officers | subscribe. This is the creed :— 
of the two Tract Societies are on one side, the anti-| ist, I believe in God, the Infinite Creator, and Sus- | 
slavery men on the other ; and the persons who make | tainer of all things; and in his Son, Man, the highest i 
the half- protest in question are on the fence between. | man:festation and best reveltion He has made of Him- 
At the opening of the Tract meeting in Boston, the ! geif ; and in the Holy Spirit of Universal Love, and | 
long series of Resolutions previously arranged and }in the Golden Rule as an expression of our highest | 


printed by the remonstrants, was read by Gardner G. | duty toward Man, and our only acceptable worship of 


that perish. This is the climax of the sin of slavery; 
it is the sin against the Holy Ghost, which hath never 
forgiveness. ‘These are the reasons why some reform- 
ers choose to oppose slavery almost exclusively, a 
the risk of being called * men of one idea,’ though re- 
ally no class of people sympathize more generally 
with all other reforms than the abolitionists do. 
When the suffering, groaning slave shall be redcemel 
from his hell, it will be time enough to attend to the 
sufferings of the ‘small-fisted farmers,’ the ‘ greasy 
mechanics,’ the ‘mudsills’ and * poor white slave’ 
of the North. Until then, we must look on slavery 








Hubbard, Esq., who delivered the most elaborate 





Business. V. Conversation—Reading—Amusements. | 
VI. The Young Man in the State. VII. The Young | 
Man in the Church. VIII. Address at North Gran- | 
ville, N. Y., upon the Position and Privileges of Wo- ; 
man, her Claims, Demands and Duties. ‘These are- 
discussed in a most practical manner, and in an attrac- | 
tive and lucid style. The work is replete with good | 
sense, excellent instruction, and sterling worth, and | 
well deserves to be put into the hands of every young | 
man in the land, to guide, enlighten, encourage, and 
strengthen him in his advent upon the theatre of 
manly life, and with reference to the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the age. It will at all times be a 
valuabl® present to make to those for whose benefit 
it has been prepared, and we therefore commend it 
to the special attention of parents and guardians. 
‘The main purpose I have in view,’ says Mr. Wood- 
bury, *is, to turn the faculties of youth in the right 
direction—that they may engage themselves on the 
side of justice, of right, of liberty, and of religion, and 
that they may be occupied in the furtherance of all 
the best and noblest objects of life.’ We have marked 
a number of passages for insertion hereafter, as speci- 
mens of the style and spirit of these Lectures, which | 
we can now only notice in this brief maner. i 

We must make a passing remark upon a passage | 
which we find upon page 178—as follows:—'‘I con- | 
sider it one of the most solemn and prayerful duties 
which a man has to perform in our country—this of | 
voting. He should vote, if he have the power, upon 
all oceasions, even if he can find no one whom he! 
|may think more worthy to vote for than himself.’ | 
| This opens the whole question of government—a ques- 
| tion of tremendous magnitude, and involving the 
most momentous consequences. Is not a bullet wrap- 
ped up in every ballot, to be used for deadly purposes 
| at the discretion of the government, or for the en- 
{forcement of the law? How, then, can he consist- 
| ently cast a ballot, who believes in the inviolability of 
| human life, or rejects the penalty of death? If war, 
and all that is necessary to carry on war, by sea and 
land, are provided for and sanctioned by the Consti- 
tution. whether State or national, how can he vote 
who believes that war is sinful under all circum- 
stances? If the doctrine that the majority shal] gov- 
, ern is but an extension of the doctrine that ‘might 
| makes right,’—is the absolutism of Russia in a modi- 
| fied form,—how can he vote who believes that truth 
and right ought to govern, without reference to num- 
| bers, and that man was never made to usurp authority 
| over his fellow-man ? 

‘I know,’ says Mr. Woodbury, ‘ there are some who 
| make it a matter of conscience to abstain from voting 
| altogether—the much maligned and calumniated Ab- 
| olitionists. But though I think them mistaken in 
; this matter, I cannot but respect the honesty of their 

opinions, and the ability and self-devotion with which 
|they maintain them.’ It would have been better 
| either to have made no réference of this kind, or else 
‘to have explained the grounds on which the Aboli- 
tionists decline voting, and attempted to show how 
they can vote, with a clear conscience, to sustain an 
instrument which they regard as ‘a covenant with 
death, and an agreement with hell,’ on account of its 
| fearful pro-slayery compromises. For ourselves, we 
‘believe that every existing form of government on 
earth,—whether despotic, monarchical, or republi- 
can,—is ultimately to be dashed in pieces, and super- 
seded by a government that is divine, anda kingdom 
| that cannot be shaken ; and, therefore, instead of in- 
| culcating it as a religious duty to go to the polls, we 
| proclaim that duty leads in an opposite direction. 
Let every one, however, be fully persuaded in his 
own mind, and true to his own conscience. The ob- 
ject of Mr. Woodbury, in what he says on the subject 
of voting, is clearly commendable—to make voters 
more scrupulous, to induce them to break the fetters 


of party, and to impress upon them the importance of 
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speech that was made in support of them, though he 
afterwards agreed to the relirquishment of their most 
important specification, that of separation from the 
New York Society. 

Mr. Hubbard urged the separation proposed in the 
Resolutions as a matter of harmony between the two 
Societies ! 

Far from taking the ground, that the endorsement 
given to slavery by the whole course of the New York 
Society was wrong, and that it was needful to adopt a 
different course to be right—he represented the differ- 
ence between them as merely one of opinion, one 
which involved merely convenience, not at all princi- 
ple. 

He represented this difference to be such that, how- 


| God. 
This is the infidelity of Abolitionism ; it is the in- 
| fidelity that refuses to do homage to that imaginary 
| demon, the God of a slaveholding religion ; it is the 
| infidelity that has sworn eternal enmity to the Satanic 
' portion of the Christian Church that would annul the 
charter of rights, which the Africans, in common with 
{other men, received from the hands of the Creator. 
|{Applause.} “And this infidelity is infidel only to the 
| myths and dogmas ef human invention ; but, it adheres 
‘with the utmost fidelity to those vital truths, the fath- 
| erhood of God and the brotherhood of Man. [Ap- 
| plause. } 
2d. I believe that all men, by nature, are created 
| free and equal, and endowed with certain inalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 


ever failing in agreement, so perfect as to admit of | happiness ; that man is superior to all the institutions 


harmonious action together, each might separately, 
with perfect propriety, carry on its own line of policy, 
and in doing so ‘ provoke each other to a holy emula- 
tion.’ 

He prefaced his defence of the Resolutions by say- 
ing that they were prepared by a committee of ‘ con- 
servative ’ members; and that he, who supported 
them, was neither a radical nor an abolitionist. 

He wished the Society to take the middle, the con- 
servative ground, avoiding both extremes, favoring 
neither the slavery of the South, nor the anti-slavery 
feeling of the North. 

He honored, he respected the New York Secretaries, 


; though he thought they had made an error of judg- 


ment, in not publishing the * suppressed tract.’ 

We wish to call special attention to the significance 
of this last position,since even the endorsement thus giv- 
en to the character of the steadiest supporters of slavery 
is not a surer indication of the hollowness of these 
quast reformers, than their approval of ‘the suppres- 
sed tract,’ and their wish that it should be published 
by the New York Society. 

The Pastoral Letter of the Bishop of Virginia,fto his 
slaveholding diocese, (which was printed and circulat- 
ed in that State in 1834, and reprinted in 1853, as a 
means of upholding slavery,) forms the principal por- 
tion of that tract, and either directly affirme, or takes 
for granted, the following things : 

Ist. That the servants spoken of in the Old and 
New Testaments were slaves. 

2d. That the present slaves of this country were 
made such by a ‘ dispensation of Providence ’—* Heay- 
en’s gracious design’—with which it is the privilege 
of slaveholders to co-operate. 

3d. That everything relating to the improvement of 
the condition of slaves should be approached and 
handled with great caution and prudence. 

4th. That the slaveholders actually own the slaves. 

5th. That the claim and exercise of ownership over 
them is perfectly consistent with a Christian character 
in the slaveholders, and with the exercise of justice 
and generosity towards the slaves. 

6th. That when a slaveholder has given his slaves 
food and clothing, and also religious instruction, (of 
the sort hereafter to be mentioned, ) he has obeyed the 
injunction of Paul— Masters, give unto your servants 
that which is just and equal.’ 

7th. That the slaveholders have a right, not only 
to all the powers and faculties of the slaves, but to all 
their time, Sundays and week days, day and night, 
and even to say not only when and where they may 
meet, but ‘ whether they shall meet at all for the worship 
of God,’ not only to say whether they may read the 
Bible for themselves, but whether they may ‘hear it 
from others.’ 

8th. That slaveholders may, with perfect proprie- 
ty, prevent their slaves from learning to read. 

9th. That they cannot, however, without guilt 
neglect to instruct the slaves, orally, in the portions 
of Scripture addressed to them and DESIGNED FOR 
eueM, namely, those which speak of the duties of 
‘servants.’ To show, unmistakably, what these 


he has made; and that the security of his rights is of 
| infinitely greater importance than the perpetuity of 
any institution or government. 
The action prompted by faith in this article is treas- 

} on; it is the treason that has already numbeged the 
| days of monarchies and of slave-breeding republics ; 
it is the treason which contemplates the abolition of 
| the human flesh-markets, sustained by this govern- 
ment, or the abolition of the government itself. 

3d. I believe in the ultimate triumph on earth of 
| Truth and Right over Error and Wrong, and that all 
should labor, according to their ability, to hasten the 
| day of so glorious a victory. This is the fanaticism , 
| of the Abolitionists. It is fanaticism, because it in- 
sists on the practicability of the ‘ Golden Rule.’ 

It is the fanaticism that would translate into the 

} unmistakable language of action, the best thoughts 
|of the best men, expressed in all tongues, and in 
whatever times; it is the fanaticism that is willing 
te work to help reduce to reality those glorious 
visions of heaven on earth, which inspired the songs 
of the prophets of olden times; it is the fanaticism 
that is willing to work to help to satisfy the divine as- 
pirations, and answer the prayers of Jesus, and all 
| the other saviors of man. I think it may be safely | 
assumed that this creed agrees essentially with that of 
most of the members of this radical church. It is a 
foundation laid so deep as to satisfy the most thor- | 
ough-going radical, and so broad that the farthest | 
flights of the transcendentalist have not reached be-/ 
yond its verge. 

Now, what is there for this church to do? Why, 
here is a leprous world to be cleansed and healed, 
its deyils to be cast out, whose name is legion. 

Look at the demon War, exulting in his batte-fields 
all over the world; the soil of many enriched with 
the mouldering ashes of its victims; that of others | 
still red and damp with freshly spilt blood. 

And there is Intemperance, with his countless army 
of volunteers, marching with unsteady pace, but with 
‘certain progress, down to the dark valley of death, to | 
be covered up in self-made graves. ‘ 

Stern Poverty is here, with his millions of gaunt 
visaged victims, naked and hungry, and standing on 
the brink of despair, or forced to desperate deeds of 
shame and crime: And Slavery, with his unpaid | 
toiling millions. 

These giant evil spirits stalk abroad @ver the green 
earth, scattering dismay and death along their paths, 
living and fattening upon human prey. 

To exterminate this race of monsters is the Hercu- 
lean labor of the living Church. Some assistance in 
this work may, perhaps, be expected from the artillery 
of the American Church, its Bible and Tract Societies, 
when it shall have raised the siege now so vigorously 
prosecuted against such practices as smoking and 
dancing; and if its ammunition is not all wasted in 
firing blank cartridges at the shadow of evils. 

But why should reformers be Abolitionists? And 
why do Abolitionists make such special war on Slave- 
ty? Itis because Slavery is the most dangerous foe 
to the welfare of the human race. The victims of 
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as the most dangerous foe to man. It is the greit 
Goliath in the Philistine army of devils, that bla 
phemes the name, and defies the laws and armies of 
the living God; but, thank Heaven, there are Davids 
in modern Israel, and the pebbles of truth are already 
selected from the brook, that are to lay the monste 
low. (Applause.) 
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you, but simply as a relief to my conscience, and be 
cause I stand in a peculiar relation to some of my 
brethren who are here. I want to represent here 6 
certain class of young clergymen in the community; 
‘and the word I wish to say is simply to our young 
friends who are placed in peculiar circumstances sme 
times because of these anti-slavery people, and to - 
fer one or two suggestions which seem to me nece+ 
sary. 

That we young clergymen are often placed in vey 
embarrassing cireumstances, there can be no doubt 
When a man comes into our neighborhood, in the 
country, who seems determined to break up tle 
idols—an iconoclast—of course, we feel very much em 
barrassed, and hardly know what to do, and we fee! 
almost tempted to forget the law of love in regard © 
this brother who would tear down our pulpits «4 
break up our congregations. We look down Up 
our congregations, and we want to speak anti-slavery, 
and cannot speak it half so loudly as we would. We 
stand full of sympathy for the slave, but her sits 8 
hard old nut, that nobody in Massachusetts can crac 
and here is another, who is terribly afraid that 1 
Union and the Church and every thing else will 
dissolved, if we open our mouths to say & word in be- 
half of the sufferiag and the dumb. What shall ¥¢ 
do? Must we not take our stand upon principle—the 
principle that Mr. Clarke has laid down: Must ¥¢ 
not hold to it? Must we not feel that this is 
School of the Apostles, where all prophets oug!t ® 
come, and then go home with the principles ve have 
here imbibed? These are they who teach the proph- 
ets; and this is one principle of liberty which ‘he 
have taught us, 

Now, must we not go to our pulpits, and take t# 
position? We stand upon the truth ; we stand up 
the Gospel of Christ. Any man who is afraid to have 
this principle preached by anti-slavery people, ¥'°* 
afraid to hear the Gospel of Christ preached, js not 
fit to hear us preach; and if these men cannot stand 
up in our pulpits and preach what we consider truth, 
then we can stand in ¢his pulpit, and preach what we 
consider truth. Le* us take that position. 

The freedom of the pulpit supposes two thing 
first, that we may speak what we consider the ut) 
second, that we may invite this person or that, 
will, to stand.in our place. Both these things . 
included in thé freedom of the pulpit. We shall © 
tablish the principle, that the true anti-slavery - 
trine shall be preached, in some way, and resolve that 
we will not be bound by our parishioners, who tell ¥ 
‘If you let such and such people speak, we will , 
sustain you.” We should take the position, 96 Ch" 
tian ministers, thaf on no other condition will . 
preach. Then, if our people turn us out, ie 
come to the Abolitionists, and they will give ¥ 
free platform, I suppose. 
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Connection. There was a mistake in the *Y 
meeting report, in our last number, which it ™*y = 
well to correct, though perhaps the meanng be: 
sufficiently obvious. For ‘as the Atonement, °F - 
ity,’ &c., read *as to the Atonement,’ Xc- o * 
statement, as it now is, reads that the Atonemét 
Trinity, &e. &e., are errors of belicf, just whit" 
have nothing to say about on the Anti-Slavery as 
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| 
* . | 
ad report of the recent New England A. 8. 
“seins the substance of a speech, de-| 
, on that oceasion, which I deem essen- | 
ne with the true- spirit and genius of | 
neous in some of its important state- 
yself, and injurious to our common 
us of replying to it on the occa- | 


Ww 36! TH E 


»N 


tT 


7 was desiro 
. delivery, bu 3 , 
uk the privilege of reviewing it through | 


t finding no convenient oppor- | 


: commences by dissenting from the} 
view of the condition of the Anti-Slavery } 
+ attributes to me on that occasion. 
here that it was of our Society, and | 
os a that I presented so ‘ sombre a view.’ 
a very important one, and I was | 

_ narent; so much so that, while 
prprdesy se as having made great progress, 
t eight years, I said that our Society | 
aclined in numbers, and had made little | 
ent in the amount of its annual col- | 
ylation of its papers, or the numeri- | 
the agents in its employ. In this view 


ow 


; : [| may be in error; but, if not, if it be | 

1t our Society does not, in some de- | 

e with the progress of the cause, the con- | 
inevitable that there is something 
If our ‘method’ fully met the | 


atom 
ir] y- 

ise, in proportion as the community 
ghtened and interested in it, they would | 
tenance and support. But, so far 


has gone, such has not been the | 


their coun 
servation 
We have not succeeded in securing the sup- | 
-yerts we have made; but all our labors | 
well the ranks of a party whose highest | 
the further extension of slavery. Why 
r position is the only true one, ought | 
naking converts toit? And if we can-| 
now, when can we ever hope to do it? 
wre afford us any greater facilities than 
Or can we reasonably hope to accom- 
y, by the same means, what is beyond 
smplishment to-day ? 
that my view of the prospects of our 
t, you proceed to assign ‘two reasons 


nd, potent reasons.’ 


e reasons that I wish more especially to 

tention; as they seem to me to have 

ted on the spur of the occasion, without | 

, and by no means entitled to the im- 

h vou attach to them, even if they are 
vithout foundation. 

f these reasons is a ‘sad change’ which 

over the spirit of Anti-Slavery 

the spirit of peace.’ You say, ‘ When 


cause was launched, it was baptiz- 


Anti-Siavery 
rit of peace. We proclaimed to the coun- 
the world, that the weapons of our warfare 
rnal, but spiritual,’ &e. * But now we are 
| more warlike, more and more dis- 
repudiate the principles of peace.’ This, it 
' from first to last, an entire misappre- 
the facts in the case. The Anti-Slave- 
if | understand its history, was launched by 
rly all of whom were believers in the pro- 


y and necessity of armed resistance to tyranny and 
nd the very men who stood god-fathers at 
fits baptism were, virtually, girt about with 

Were not even you, at that time, a sup- 
s blood-stained government? In those 

f which you speak, we were in the con- 

use of the sword, in the hands of an ermed po- 

the protection of our own persons and pro- 
It was only in the slave’s behalf that we ab- | 
ise. ‘The slaveholder was the only tyrant 
and person were sacred in our eyes. In 


|, a ‘change’ has come over us; but to 

iny thing but ‘sad.’ We are beginning, at 
prehend the breadth of our principles, and 
ntemplate a faithful and impartial application of 
We are beginning to feel that the slave is in- 


man; that he has rights as sacred as our own ; 
therefore that he is entitled, at our hands, to the 
d and the same measure of protection that 
for ourselves. Do you regret this change? 
i wish to see men who will ‘cleave tyrants 
the crown tothe groin,’ in defence of their 
rty, and who feel that they are in the way of 
loing, fold their arms, and merely remon- 
while chains are being placed upon the limbs of 
r? For one, I freely confess I do not. 
k it a great gain when we can make others con- 
t, and true to themselves, however widely their 
f duty may differ from ours ; and I should hail 
yas one of glorious triumph when this now 
lding nation should thus cleave down every 
t tyrant within its limits. 
, ‘IL believe in the spirit of peace, and in 
le and absolute reliance on truth, and the appli- 
f it to the hearts and consciences of the peo- 
Sodo I, But the truth on which I more espe- 
y rely for the overthrow of slavery is the divine 
|, ‘All things whatsoever ye would that oth- 
Nor 
forgotten that this truth, while it requires 


1 do to you, do ye even so to them.’ 


lder to release his grasp on the throat of 
, also requires the abolitionist who believes 
propriety and necessity of using violence 
invader of his own rights, to use it also 


f the slave 


; and that it is only while acting 
tly with his own principles that he can | 
¢ any moral power over the conscience of the en- 
Ilence, these new evidences of our consisten- | 
lity to our professions of regard for the 
$s a man and a brother, instead of weakening | 
tal power, and crippling our growth, must, I 
k, have essentially enhanced both; and if, asa 
, We are standing still, or are on the decline, 
iust be found elsewhere than in a supposed | 
{ the war spirit in our ranks. 
in this connection, that you ‘do not 
it the weapons of liberty ever can be the 
ot despotism ’—by which I understand you 
that the cause of liberty never can be advanc- } 
1 by the use of violence. 
This statement surprises me, more especially as it is 
t conflict with your daily and most approved 
t; and I can only regard it as a hasty expres- 
red without thought, in the hurry of debate. | 
' you not introduce into this very Convention a res- | 
"that ¢a memorial tothe next Legislature should 
lated in every city, town and village, through- | 
‘te Commonwealth, asking that body to make a) 
that heneeforth every fugitive from slavery | 
ing into this State, be free against all | 
nts and pursuers’? Now, you know very well | 
ha decree, issued by such a body, could not 
“sibly be of any use, unless it was understood that | 
id be enforced, if need be, at the point of the | 
You have reason to suppose that, if issued 
— liance with your petition, it would be so en- | 
Indeéd, you, in effect, ask that it may be so} 
; and, of course, you believe that its enforce- | 
“would be beneficial to the cause of freedom ; oth- | 
“se, You would not ask abolitionists to spend their | 
" etreulating the memorial. How then can you | 
© that the weapons of despotism never have 
“en, and never can be, the weapons of liberty? The 
_ 8, the sword is like alcoholic drinks, sometimes 
““) Dut generally hurtful, and always dangerous ; 
nce the sooner it shall be banished from the 
the better. But, if we cannot succeed in inspir- 
“°F countrymen with confidence in spiritual wea- 
‘us, at least, insist that they shall use their 
al ones in the cause of liberty and justice, and 
the cause of oppression. 
‘ur second reason for the decline of our Society 
‘nereasing tendency among us to political action. 
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back, or are standing still, as my friend Foster seems 
inclined to believe, I think he has a good deal to an- 
swer for on that ground, for he is for setting aside our 
old method, and considers our work now to be the or- 
ganization of a new political party, as our great instru- 
mentality for abolishing slavery.’ 

As to our being more and more disposed to run into 
polities, I can see no eviderce of it, unless an undue 
leaning toward Republicanism may be so construed. 
True, many have left our ranks, and joined the Re- 
publican party, on account of our opposition to voting ; 


think, more averse to the use of the ballot-box. Hab- 
it of abstinence has grown into positive dislike; so 


fore. But what is the ground of this accusation? 
Have I ever voted, or proposed to-vyote? Have I ever 
advised any one to vote, who does not feel it a duty 
which he cannot honestly evade? Never! How, 
then, am I a politician? If at all, it must be because 
T aim to teach politicians so to reconstruct their gov- 
ernment as to be able to abolish slavery under it, 
throughout the whole country. If this makes me a 
politician, are not you also, equally a politician? 
What am I doing, in principle, in this regard, more 
than you? You are teaching politicians to enact a 
law, through this present political organization, for 
the protection of fugitive slaves, in this Common- 
wealth. I ask them to recognize this government, 
and through it to sweep slavery from the whole land. 


| experience, that a political movement for the over- 


length become a morbid and unreasonable prejudice. 
In the early days of our cause, political action was re- 
garded as an important part of our machinery; and it; The only difference which I can discover in the 
was not till we became conscious of the pro-slavery | two cases is in the magnitude ard importance of the 
obligations imposed upon the voter by the U. 8. Con- results. No, there is another difference, but it is in 
stitution, that any objections to voting were heard) my favor. You ask them to violate a Constitution to 
upon our platform, and those only in consideration of ; which they still profess allegiance, and are bound by 
those obligations. The few of us who were, from | the solemn obligations of an oath; while I counsel 
principle, opposed to governments of force, disclaimed | them to renounce that Constitution, and recall that 
any wish to impose our views upon the Society, or | oath, that they may stand approved before the world, 
in any way control its action in this regard. All we | a8 men of principle and honor, untarnished by hypo- 
desired was, that every man should faithfully carry | critical promises which they want only the opportu- 
his own principles into action, always remembering nity to violate. otaku 
those in bonds as bound with them. Whoever did | You say, ‘IT pray you, Abolitionists, do not attempt 
this was regarded as a good soldier, and worthy of all | any now political organization.” You know very well 
acceptation, whether he fought with spiritual or car- ; = “ a gn I lie a2 party is ever 
nal weapons. But, ‘in my judgment, a sad change | to ormed, it must be done by itionists, as pro- 
has aie over the spirit’ of our Society, in this re- slavery men will never organize an anti-slavery party. 
gard. The hostility which we formerly entertained | Hence,in counselling Abolitionists not to organize anew 
towards pro-slavery voting is now entertained towards | — you oo we inevitable een 
the ballot-box itself, as is manifest, among other | of acting with one e existing parties, or no ng 
ways, in our very decided opposition to we —— sagen ae on ‘ae ° come ne — 
tion of a political party, the position and principles | /Y, with you on 
of which should ai entire harmony with our own. | Which followed the conclusion of your speech he 
Instead, therefore, of *‘ being more and more disposed | indicate to all who were present to witness it. Hence, 
to run into politics,’ as you seem to suppose, we are, | it is obvious that the Society is, at present, opposed to 
with the single exception of an undeserved partiality | all political action, exeags in connection with existing 
for Republicanism, (in which you, I think, have man- j parties ; and these it ” constantly, though not always 
ifestly taken the lead,) more and more disposed to ‘run’ consistently, denouncing as pro-slavery. But the 
from polities, insomuch that even the advocacy, upon people with whom, and on whom we sx! to by 
our platform, of an anti-slavery political party has are, with acarcely an speeyres. politicians. They 
become a serious annoyance, to many, and is regarded | have no faith in Non-Resistance as an efficient means 
as a disqualification for service in the employ of the, of protection as pres wrong and seared and connet, 
Society. But, granting that we have, of late, become | therefore, accept it as the proper instrumentality for 
more political in our tendencies, how could that fact the overthrow of this giant evil. We have, there- 
operate to the disadvantage of the Society, so far as fore, driven them to the necessity, if they act with 
an increase of members is concerned? All the aboli- us, of either accepting an snetrnmmentansy in which 
tionists outside of our ranks are politicians, and hence they have no confidence, or of submitting to our con- 
a change in this regard, had it occurred, would only | stant rebukes for their pro-slavery political connec- 
serve to commend us to their increased regard. pre position which men of spirit and sense are 
But you seem to think that I have a good deal to} not likely to accept. 
answer for, in regard to our increasing disposition to Here, then, I apprehend, and not in any talk about 
run into politics. Now, I wish to ask, on what evi- | ‘ finding a joint in the neck of a tyrant,’ and bresking 
dence you base such an opinion. You have repeated- | that neck, nor in any unusual tendency to ‘run into 
ly said, that I ‘ had failed to make a single convert to political sed is to be a ee a mag of ao 
my own views of political action.’ On your own! present embarrassment. Ve have placed ourselves 
pvt therefore, I have made no one more disposed | i" @ position, where, from the very wness of the case, 
to revolutionary political action. If then, I have in- growth is impossible. While the cause is steadily ad- 
fluenced the Society at all in favor of politics, it must | vancing, through the various influences which are 
be in favor of acting with one of the existing political | operating upon it, prominent among which is the 
parties. Pardon me in asking when, and where, such | madness of the eaag Me bo “4 a hap are 
an influence has been exerted? Was it when I ob- stationary, or on the decline. Nor has the expedient 
jected to placing prominent Republicans upon our | to which we have had recourse, of placing upon our 
platform, by special invitation, at our public anniver- \ platform, by special invitation, popular speakers 
saries? Was it when I protested against that portion | whom our policy has driven into rep veges 
of the last annual report of the Massachusetts A. S.| pro-slavery political party, been of any avail. mn 
Society, which pr prominent Republicans as/ the contrary, it has, in my judgment, only served to 
sound and competent Anti-Slavery teachers? Was! aggravate the evil; since those speakers have, un- 
it when I introduced into one of our anniversary | doubtedly, on each occasion, by the combined force 
mectings a resolution, declaring all voting under the of their eloquence and their example, carried with 
U. 8. Constitution to be tantamount to Slaveholding ? | them some of our members to the ranks of the party 
—a resolution which was voted down through your! with which they stand identified, besides confirming 
influence. Was it in my repeated remonstrances | many of those who have neyer acted with us, in their 
against the undue leaning of the Standard and Lib- hostile position. ; 
erator to the interests of Republicanism? Was it | Here, then, is precisely where we part. You are in 
when I objected to using the Office and Organ of the | favor, if I understand you, of a platform where moral 
Society for the circulation of documents advocating resistance to slavery alone shall be taught and enforc- 
the election of Fremont to the Presidency? Was it, ed, with the single exception of petitioning our pro- 
when I endeavored to show the Idol of Massachusetts | slavery legislatures for action in behalf of the slave. 
Republicanism, Charles Sumner, to be the sworn ally | I am for one on which all honest Abolitionists can 
and abettor of the slave power, and an accomplice of , stand, shoulder to shoulder, against a common foe; 
kidnappers, inasmuch as he had repeatedly voted the leaving each to select his own weapons, whether 
money to pay their salaries? Or, is it now, that I| peaceful or warlike, conservative or revolutionary ; 
object to the use of two full pages of the Liberator, in | and I would welcome alike him with the ballot, and 
publishing, without criticism, the very able speech of | him with the sword of the spirit, bidding both work | 
Theodore Parker, delivered at the recent N. E. Con-! in loving fellowship for the same great and glorious | 
vention—a speech, the direct and inevitable tendency , end. The Society was with me. It is with you. 
of which, is to sweep our few remaining adherents} My present aim is to bring it back to ‘our old 
into the Republican ranks? The truth is, I have| method’; to restore the ‘ancient landmarks’; to 
alienated my old friends quite as much by my uncom- | bring together, and unite in one solid phalanx, the 
promising and consistent opposition to all political | scattered factions of Freedom’s contending host. 
action with the present government, as by my advo- | re arr goin he gers Peroae _ — 
cacy of a political revolution. not, I think, attes e wisdom of your policy. 
Your snieliaia that Iam for setting aside our old | mine be tried but half that length of time, and if it 
method, is without foundation in fact, if, by old | shall leave our ranks with their present diminished | 
method, you mean the general principles on which ; numbers, and our treasury with its scanty dimes, I 
our different measures haye, from time to time, been ; Will abandon it, and frankly my ~ ae 


I cannot see that the one is any more political than 
the other. 











| 


based. We have always, in theory, recognized the 
ballot as a proper Anti-Slavery agency, and have 
often given directions for its use, as well as how not 
to use it: and when denominated, by our opponents 
the * Non-Resistant Society,’ we indignantly disclaim- 
ed the appellation. Indeed, I well recoilect how 
earnestly you and Mrs. Mott, only two years ago, 
remonstrated with Mr. Parker, before a New York 
audience, for the offence of calling us the ‘ Non-Re- 
sistant Abolitionists.’ I had always understood that 
upon our platform, the advocacy of force, in all its 
forms, against Slavery, was perfectly legitimate; and 
it was not till I began to feel the necessity of a genu- 
ine Anti-Slavery political party, for such as desire to 
yote, and to advocate its organization, that I had any 
suspicion that a movement of this kind would meet 
with a shadow of opposition from any one in our 
ranks. I had always stood ready to welcome the 
humblest effort, honestly made, to revolutionize either 
Church or State, on the question of Slavery, come from 
what quarter it might, and I suppose the same was true 
of all my associates of this Society. But in this opinion, 
Iam sorry to say, I have been sadly disappointed. 
And I am even driven to the conclusion, by my own 


Remark. This is a long letter in reply to a few 
| words uttered by us at the N. E, Anti-Slavery Con- 
| vention with reference to the tone and tendency of a 
long, and, as it seemed to us, a somewhat lugubrious 
speech made by our friend Mr. Foster ; and though it 
presents many points for close criticism, we forbear to 
make a single comment upon it, as we utterly despair 
stating the positions entertained by him in a manner 
| satisfactory to himself, and as we cannot afford space 
| for columns in reply to what we express in a few sen- 
tences. For such a contfoversy, we have no taste. 
Our readers will make their own comnients.— Ed. Lid. 








(‘Tur Atiantic Montuty,’ for July, is one of 
the most interesting numbers yet issued, and will add 
to its widely extended reputation as the best Monthly 
that has appeared in the United States. Read the 
article from it respecting the American Tract Society. 





THE FLOOD AT THE WEST. 

A letter of the 15th inst., from Cairo, to the St. 
Louis Republican, represents a deplorable condition of 
| affairs : 

i i ‘Cairo is so far under water that it can hardly be 
Gaewet aes a PER EE _— ee | seen or heard from. The water, on the inside, is now 
more offensive to some of us, thas is the usecf ¢ ©| within a foot of the top of the Ohio levee, and lacks 
ballot box in its support. jonly two feet of getting over it on the outside, and 

Equally without foundation is your accompanying | the river is still rising. The water is three feet over 
statement, that I consider our work now to be the or- | Mound City, and the passengers by the Illinois Cen- 


- rf 4 <a 
ganization of a new politica! party, as our great | ‘ral have to be ferried for a considerable distance 


| the river. 
instrumentality for abolishing slayery. With equal) ‘he suffering here is fearful to contemplate, and the 





propriety might I affirm that you consider our work | 
now to be memorializing the legislature of this State | 
for a law for the protection of fugitive slaves, as our 

great instrumentality for abolishing slavery. That) 
measure you are now urging upon the attention of 

abolitionists, as a present important duty; while I, | 
at the same time, ask them to take into consideration | 
the great advantages which would result to our cause 
from the existence of a political party7 based upon our 
principles, and acting in concert with us in all our im- 
portant measures. 

But I have never represented such a party as ‘our 
great instrumentality,’ have never regarded it as such, 
and have never even thought of identifying myself 
with it, should it be formed. I am a Non-Resistant, 
and have no occasion to use the ballot. But most of 
our countrymen are believers in the necessity of force 
in defence of their rights. 

My duty, as an anti-slavery teacher, is to point out 
to them the course which’ our cause requires at their 
hands; and that course, I think, is reorganization of 
the government, placing it on the side of freedom. 

In connection with the charge of setting aside our 
‘old method,’ you stated that I had become a poli- 
tician, and that 1 was urging you—the members of 
the Society—to become politicians; but this state- 
ment does not appear in the report. This had, in 
substance, often been said by yourself and others, be- 


{ 





destruction of property is at present incalculable. The 
inhabitants have mostly been content with saving their 
lives, leaving their property to take care of itself. 
Piles of lumber, cattle, houses, fences, trunks, and 
everything generally, are floating about, in a miscel- 
laneous mass. Most of the women and children have 
left, yet all the houses on the levee are full, and both 
the wharf-boats are crowded with people, baggage and 
furniture.’ ; 

At Leavenworth city, the water is nearly on a line 
with the top of the levee, near the saw-mills. At 
Boonville it is up to the ground-fleor of Brent’s ware- 
house. All along the river the bottom lands are com- 
pletely submerged, and in many places present the 
aspect of agreat lake. Farmers’ residences and barns 
have been swept away, and also immense quantities 
of fence, lumber, stock, grain and hay. It is impossi- 
ble to calculate the loss that will be sustained by the 
people along the Missouri River by this awful inunda- 
tion. 

The town of Brooklyn, ILL, which contains a popu- 
lation of several hundred, contained on the 24th two 
families. The place is destroyed. Newport, the first 
sale of lots in which took place some weeks ago, cannot 
be seen. One of the St: Louis ferry boats started on 
a trip of relief in the direction of Alton. 

From the top of the,‘ Big Mound,’ a wonderful 
view could be had with atelescope. Brooklyn, or 
rather the tops of the houses, peeped from the surface 
of the waste of waters. The river spread away into 
the country, to where the horizon is hidden by a belt 
of trees. Further up the river, the islands had 
dwindled to a puny size. Water everywhere was 
predominant. Water covered everything, or sur- 
rounded everything. 





THE SEARCH OF AMERICAN VESSELS. 
Statement of Lieut. Pym, of H. M. Steamer Jasper. 

The Key West correspondent of the Charleston 
Courier, under date of June 10th, says: 


‘The British gun-boat Jasper, Lieut. Com. Pym, 
reported by the Atlantic at this on the 4th, sailed 
the same day on a cruise in of the steamer Styx, 
having dispatches from the British Admiral for the 
tl en ggg nip the senior officer 


of the West India fleet. are supposed 
to relate to the i searching exploits of the 
squadron, with doubtless, to discontinue the 


same, 

An American naval officer had a long conference 
with Lieut, Pym, the 
yt ps the present all- 

sea 


” gt 

by his Government, but that he and all his consorts 
were acting under printed orders issued in 1849, The 
activity of the fleet, as manifested by their boarding 
and firing into some forty or fifty vessels during the 
two past months, probably had its origin in this wise : 
_ ‘A few weeks ago,’ said Lieut. Pym, * when cruis- 
ing off the Moro, I boarded an American vessel that 
had just left port, and in answer to inquiries for news, 
was told that a splendid clipper ship was fitting out 
for the slave trade, and would be ready to sail the 
following day. I accordingly watched for her, and 
had the satisfaction the following day of taking a 
valuable prize. She had the most complete out&t, a 
large stock of provisions, ample accommodations for 
1500 slaves, and besides a bag containing 2300 doub- 
loons, with which her cargo was to be purchased. 
Proof being sufficient, she was taken to Jamaica, 
libelled, and condemned. She was a lawful prize, 
and sold, with all on board, for $100,000. The steamer 
Styx being in sight was entitled to one-half the prize 
money, or my share would have been $10,000. Asit 
was, I received $5000 for a couple of hours’ work,’ 
He sheuld have mentioned the fact that seventeen 
shots were fired at the ship before she gave up, all of 
which were fired by Lieut. Pym, who fearing she 
might be a merchantman, all blame would be attach- 
ed to him alone. It is reasonable to suppose that this 
success has prompted the British fleet to increased 
zeal in scouring our seas in search of vessels engaged 
in the slave trade. The seizure and condemnation of 
this first class ship—she had been used by the French 
as a transport during the Russian war—would show 
that respectability, size and beauty of model in vessels 
passing a cruiser at sea, was no proof that her mission 
was. a commercial one, 

«Lieut. Pym asserts that the newspaper accounts are 
much exaggerated, and in many instances altogether 
false. The seizure of the Cortez, an account of which 
has gone all over our land, is an instance of the gross- 
est exaggeration. The captain of that vessel, when 
overhauled by the gunboat, threw his flag and his 
papers into the sea, and declared himself to be a 
Spaniard. Contraband articles were found on board, 
all clearly proving the vessel to bea slaver. She was 
accordingly sent to Jamaica as a prize, and is doubt- 
less condemned and sold. Lieutenant Pym complains 
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Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, Roxbury, Mass., $10 00 
Wm. H. Gray, South Acton, Mass., by Mrs. 
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Martha A. Lockley; Boston, to re- 
deem Fay 
Deborah Kimball, Hanover, to re- 
deem pledge, in part, 
Mrs. Mary May, Boston, to re- ° 
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G. and H. B. Draper, Milford, to 
redeem balance of pledge, 50 00 
Jacob Leonard, East Bridgewa- 
ter, to redeem balance of pledge, 5 060 
Lewis Holmes, Bridgewater, to re- 
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Samuel Keen, 50c, A. C. Churchill 
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Henry Abbot, Lowell, 5, N. Allen 1, 
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that many of our shipmasters have a habit of running 
their colors up, and instantly hauling them down— 
not allowing the wind to unfurl them. He thinks, as 
an act of mere courtesy, the colors of a vessel should 
be boldly shown, and allowed to remain at the peak a 
reasonable time. He is not aware of having exceeded 
any instructions authorized in his printed regulations, 
of date 1840. He is ready and anxious to explain 
each and every case of boarding in which he has been 


concerned—he will answer for himself and his officers, 


that the routine of boarding and examining American 
vessels has been conducted in an unexceptionable 
manner, and without any intention of insult or any 
exhibition of rudeness or ill-temper, and if any of our 
national rights have been invaded, it is his Govern- 
ment who gave him his orders—who must answer. 

Lieut. Pym is a lineal descendant of the celebrated 
Admiralty of that name, who flourished with ‘ cropped 
ears’ during the reign of the First Charles. The 
Jasper is in search of the Styx, Lieut. Com. Vessey, 
with orders from the Admiral now at the Bermudas. 
The Jasper left our harbor the 4th, sailing towards 
Havana. The Water Witch, Lieut. Rogers, soon after 
followed in her wake, bound also to Havana. 

The United States Marshal has seized the brig 
Tiuntress as aslaver. The case will be tried the 14th 
of June.’ 


Tus Brrrisn ‘Ovrraces.’ Despatches from Eng- 
land were laid before the Cabinet on Saturday last. 
They do not in any substantial form correspond te the 
expectations of the Administration, or the opinions 
authorized by Lord Napier’s assurance. While they 


disclaim authority for any offensive acts on the part of 


| FREE CONVENTION.—TO THE FRIENDS OF 
HUMAN PROGRESS. 
All Philanthropists .nd Reformers, in dnd out of 
the State, are most cordially and earnestly invited 
| to meet in FREE CONVENTION, at Rutland, Vt., 
;on the 25th, 26th, and 27th of June, inst., to discuss 
| the various topics of Reform that are now engaging the 
' attention and efforts of Progressive minds. 
{Signed by Joun Linpon, Newman Wertts, At- 
| next Lanvon, W. W. Russext, of Rutland, and one 
| hundred and fifty others, belonging to various towns 
in Vermont. ] 


te FELTONVILLE.—Ws. Wetts Brown will 
lecture at Feltonville, on Sunday next, June 27, at 
| the usual hours of public service. 








| (CAPE COD.—Wx. Werts Brown will 
| spend the month of July on the Cape, and will speak 
| in the following places : 

At Hyannis, Sunday, July 11. 

« East Dennis, 6 een: * 

“ Harwich, “ “ 625. 








| € ABINGTON.—An Anti-Slavery meeting, for 
| the town of Abington, will be held-on Sunpay, July 
/4th. The meeting in the forenoon will be held in the 
|‘Town Hall. In the afternoon, if the weather be fa- 
vorable, in the adjoining Grove. 

Let all who rejoice in the faith, and hope, and work 
for Anti-Slavery, be present, to consecrate the day to 
,; a genuine Independence! 

Parker Priispury and Anprew T. Foss, Agents 


the cruisers in the Gulf, and are prepared to make | of the American and Massachusetts Anti-Slavery So- 


reparation to that extent, they insist upon the purpose 
of suppressing the slave trade by determined and ef- 
fective means. A disposition to exercise the right of 
visitation in the most acceptable manner is avowed, 
and to that end Lord Malmsbury expresses his willing- 
ness and desire to receive any suggestions from the 
American government. The unexpected tone of these 
despatches has made a great impression upon the 
Cabinet. 

In the House of Commons, on the 9th inst., Lord 
Goderich asked the Under Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, whether there was any truth in the state- 


| ments alleged to have been made by Mr. Mason, Unit- 


ed States Minister to France, that there had been 


some communication between the government of Eng- | 


land and France upon the subject of the exportation 
of negroes from the West Coast of Africa, in the 
course of which the British government had informed 
Count Walewski that they would not object to the 
French scheme for that purpose, while the wants of 
the British Colonies are being supplied by the Coolie 
trade. 


Mr. Fitzgerald said there must have been some | 


grave misapprehension on the part of Mr. Mason,:in 
the statement he was alleged to have made. There 
had certainly been frequent communications with the 
government of France, but they principally consisted 
of expressions of regret that such a scheme should 
have originated, and still more that it should have 
been persisted in by the French government. No 
concession had been made at any time or of any kind, 
nor was there any intention of doingso. The French 
government had, however, consented to the appoint- 
ment of a minister to inquire into the scheme, and of 
that commission the British government could name 
one member. 





Important Decision. The High Court of Errors, 
in Mississippi, has made an important decision upon 
the subject of the rights of free negroes in other 
States to property bequeathed to them in that State. 
The case was that of James Brown, a slavehoider, 
who died, leaving a will by which his property was to 
be sold, land and slaves, and the proceeds, after pay- 
ing his debts, to be subject to the draft of Jerome 
and Francis Brown. ‘The said Browns were the 
children of the testator by one of his slaves, and 
were of course slaves under Mississippi law. They 
were sent to Ohio in 1850, by their father, and for- 
mally emancipated, and were settled in Indiana, with 
their mother, at the time of the testator’s death. 
The Court decided that if the testator had taken the 
slaves to Cincinnati with the pu of freeing them, 
and afterwards bringing them k to Mississippi, 
that they could not have held property, and that the 
act of emancipation would have been void. But, in- 
asmuch as the slaves were honestly carried and left in 
a free State, the Court decided that they were entitled 
to receive the property of their master and father—in 
other words, that the will of James Brown, the testa- 
tor, is valid. The Court directed the executor to pro- 
ceed to the fulfilment of the trust therein imposed 
upon him. It decided that there is nothing in our 
laws or policy which prohibits the sale of the lands 
and slaves of the testator, and the deposit of the net 
proceeds, after paying his debts, in the vaults of a 
foreign bank, to be paid over to the objects of the 
testator’s bounty, even though they are free negroes ; 


that free negroes are only debarred by Mississippi | 


laws of the rights secured to them by the laws of 


other States in which they reside, or when the exer- | 


cise of those rights is prohibited by positive law, or 
would be directly dangerous to slaves, or present a 
mischievous example. Had the testator left his lands 
and slaves directly to these free negroes, a different 
question would have been presented from the one ac- 
tually presented and decided.— National Era. 


te 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


t= The New York Tribune has the following para- 
gtaph in regard to Hon. Charles Sumner :— 


‘ The numerous friends of Mr. Sumner will be glad 
to learn that satisfactory letters have been received 
from him, dated the ist of June, written on board the 
Vanderbilt, in the English Channel. The voyage 
had been a pleasant one, although rougher than was 
to have been ex at this summer season. 

Mr. Sumner had borne the passage better than on 
his previous voyage, and was hopeful that a few 
months would exterminate his deep-seated trouble. 
On the day after that on which he wrote, he expected 
: a at Rouen, in the shadow of its ancient Cathe- 

ra ,’ 











Fatal Railroad Accident in Belgium.— Fourteen of 
the forty persons wounded by the collision on the rail- 
road between Mons and Monage have died of their 
wounds. Seven were killed outright at the time of 
the accident. 


| cieties, with other speakers, are expected to be pres- 
oe Friends in adjoining towns are inyited to at- 
tend. 


OLD COLONY A. 8. SOCIETY.—The annual 
|mecting of this Society, (in connection with a meet- 
ling of friends before advertised,) will be held at the 
| Town Hall in Abington, on Sunday, July 4. 

} 8. DYER, Secretary. 


t CONVENTION AT SOUTH NEWMAR- 
KET.—An Anti-Slavery Convention will be held at 
|Sourm Newmarxer, N. H., in the Town Hall, com- 
|mencing on Saturday evening, June 26th, and con- 
| tinuing through the day Sunday, 27th, at the cus- 
tomary hours, 

Friends of the Anti-Slavery cause, and all who 
‘mean to be on Liberty’s side, in the neighboring 
| towns, are particularly invited to attend. An inter- 
, esting and important meeting may be anticipated. 
| Paxker Pitissury, Anprew T. Foss and other 
| speakers are expected to attend. 


tF SALLIE HOLLEY, an Agent of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society, will hold meetings in Ver- 
| mont, &c., as follows : 











East Montpelier, Sunday, June 27. 
East Corinth, Tuesday, « 629. 
Bradford, © Thurday, July 1. 





CONVENTION AT NATICK.—An Anti-Slavery 
meeting will be held at NATICK, ‘on Sunday, JULY 
4th, at the customary hours, which all persons inter- 
ested are invited to attend. 

BF. HANCHETT, 


STEPHEN GOSS, 
A. H. DAVIS, 
8. W. TIBBETTS, 


EF All letters for the undersigned should be sent, 
until further notice, to Leicester, Mass. 
SAMUEL MAY, Jn, 
General Agent Mass. A. S. Society. 











OBITUARY. 


DIED—In Union Village, N. Y., on the 5th inst., 
| Mrs. Army H. Coriiss, aged 54 years, wife of Dr. 
Hiram Cortiss. 

The deceased had been in failing health, for several 
months, and had lately returned, more feeble than 
ever, from a journey with her husband to attend the 
meeting of the National Medical Society, at Wash- 
ington. Her disease was lung fever, superinduced on 
former affections of the respiratory organs, which had 
made her a good deal of an inyalid, for many years, 
despite a full, blooming form and surpassing resolu- 
tion and industry. On account of these ailments of 
old standing, a8 also the deep hold on her which the 
fever had taken, before she gave up to sickness and 
its remedies, the case baffled the utmost efforts of the 
healing art, as administered by her attentive husband 
and his skilful partner, Dr. Wallace. 

Mrs. C. was a native of New Bedford, Mass., where 
she resided, till her marriage with the partner sur- 
viving her, a little more than ten years since. But 
though of somewhat limited residence here, she had 
endeared herself to very many friends in the vicinity, 
who mourn the loss of her beyond expression, as 
doubtless will many more of such in the place of her 
early home and elsewhere, when they learn the sad 
| tidings of her decease. Forshe had a most happy 
combination of excellent and attractive qualities, to 
jmake her esteemed in life and lamented in death. 
| As a woman, she was modest, amiable, frank and 
efor enpae y As a lady, she was very social and hos- 
| pitable, and possessed of quite pleasing manners and 
great culture and refinement of taste. And still 
more, as a Christian, for such also she was, and from 
early life, she was humble, conscientious, uniform and 
reliable, as likewise philanthropic and truth-loving, 
faithful to the vital things of religion, and liberal in 
its non-essentials, ; 

This being the character of the departed Mrs. C., 
it was to be expected that she would go down into 
the dark valley of the shadow of death, fearless of 
evil and trustful in God. And thus in fact she did, 
as calmly and steadily relying on Him through the 
Savior, and affectionately expressing the hope that 
the Christian friends present might all meet her again 
in heaven. Her funeral was held on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, the 8th inst., at the Congregational Church, 
where she was a member, and much esteemed for 
her worth and usefulness. A crowded and mournful 
gathering from both far and near attested the general 
appreciation of her, sorrow at her removal, and sym- 
pathy for the bereaved kindred. And especially is 
the latter felt for her stricken consort, to whom she 
was all there was left of home and family, and whose 
scene of rarest domestic happiness has thus been sad- 
ly broken in upon and made most desolate, 

Union-Village, June 9th. (Com. 
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WHAT SOUTHERN MEN HAVE SAID IN 


TIMES PAST. 
THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM, 


Manual of Southern Sentiment 


ON THE SUBJECT OF SLAVERY 
COMPILED 
BY DANIEL R. GOODLOE. 


A perfect magazine of Anti-Slavery sentiment, 
from the writings of Wasninoton, Franky, Jur- 
Fenson, Cuase, Apams, Witson, Mapison, Kine, 
Morus, Ranpo.rn, SueRMan, Mason, Patrick Hen- 
ry, McDowatt, Preston, and numerous others, and 
highly recommended 
country, by distingui ivi en, Senators 
Sumner, Wilson and Hale, and Hon. Wm, Blair. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Published by 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 
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THE REAL ‘UNCLE TOM.’ 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN. FICTION! 


Father Henson’s Story 


May 21. 





HIS OWN LIFE. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


MRS. H. B. STOWE. 





N oper eiay od story of an extraordinary man. 
His early and his later life—his trials, his suffer- 
ings, his stripes, his wonderful escapes, and his present 
position. Reader, would you know what American 
slavery is, purchase and read this book, more thril- 
ling than a romance, more startling in its details than 
any work of fiction, and yet a true story of one colored 
man’s experience, and that man THE ONE FROM 
INCIDENTS IN WHOSE LIFE MRS. STOWE 
DREW SOME OF THE MOST INTENSELY 
INTERESTING AND THRILLING SCENES IN 
HER WORLD-RENOWNED STORY OF ‘UN- 
CLE TOM’S CABIN.’ 


WE SHALL PUBLISH THIS 
Remarkable Book 


ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF MAY. 
The First Edition will consist of 


5000 COPIES. 


Those expecting to be supplied with this edition 
will please forward their orders at an early day. We 
can employ : 


1000 TRAVELLING AGENTS, 
MEN AND WOMEN, 


and at such a discount from the retail price as will 
make the business profitable to them. 

The book will be an elegantly printed 12mo. vol- 
ume, with a fine steel Portrait of 


FATHER HENSON, 
Taken in his 68th Year. 


te Price at Reta, 75 Cents. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 20 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, 
To whom all orders must be addressed. 
May 14. 4wis 
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By R. F. WALLCUT, 21 Cornu, 
‘TEE BSCAFrE; 
OR, A LEAP FOR PREEDOM:’ 
A Drama, in Five Acts, 
By Wiut11aM Wetits Brown, 
Price 20 cents. 





REV. DR. CHEEVER AND HON: GERRIT 
SMITH. 


TWO PAMPHLETS FOR THINKING MEN 
AND WOMEN. 


O. I. Rev. Dr. Cheever’s Great Speech before 
the Abolition Society of New York. 
No. Il. Hon. Gerrit Smith’s Discourse on Creeds 
and Ecclesiastical Machinery, delivéred at Peterboro’. 
Price 5 cents each—$3 per 100: Everybody should 
read these masterly productions. 
Published by JOHN P. JEWETTI & CO., 
20 Washington street, Boston. 
May 28. 3w 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


REVIOUS to saying ‘ Farewell,’ after a sojourn 
of nearly eight months in America—A LADY, 
who lived with the philanthropic, the talented and the 
affluent as a teacher in England, but who thought she 
would like to reside some time in America, and who 
would still remain in it on the event of her meeting 
with suitable encou — = s eo ~ any 
ladies or gentlemen who will supply her with authen- 
tic information regarding good localities for PRI- 
VATE TEACHING, exclusive of the slave States. 
She teaches English, French, Music, Drawing, and 
sometimes other branches of education. Her testimo- 
nials are from the Principal of the Normal Inatitu- 
tion, Edinburgh, Seotland, and from ish, French, 
and American gentlemen. The information 
will be gladly received by MISS DICKSON, 
2043 Chesnut stteet, Philadelphia. 


BREAD 
WITHOUT POWDERS OR YEAST: 
How to make /ight, delicious Bread with simple 
FLOUR AND WATER ONLY. 


HIS Bread is for the oven in a few min- 
utes, (with or coarse flour,) and may be 
eaten warm without injury. A little Hand-Book 
containing the above and 30 — nye ° aan 
i Cooking, &c,, sent post ae r 11 cents in stam: 
es WM. HUNT, or Water Cure,) 
18 and 20 = Place, Boston. 





May 28. 





May 28. 


Speech by Theodore Parker. 

HE PRESENT ASPECT OF SLAVERY IN 

AMERICA, and the Immediate Duty of the 
North: A Speech delivered in the Hall of the State 
House, before the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention, on Friday night, January 29, 1858, By 
Tuxoport Parker. Price, 17 cents. Just publish- 
ed, and for sale by BELA MARSH, No. 14 Brom- 
field street. . 

Also, for sale as above, all of Mr. Parker's works, 

got es form, or bound in cloth. 

c 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 








And Manufacturer of Mineral Teeth, 
(Formerly Mann & Melbourne, Summer St.) 
Has an office in SUFFOLK PLACE, (two doors from 
Washington street,) and invites old friends and new 
ones to visit him. Invalids and others who dislike to 
visit a Dentist’s Office will be waited upon at their 





own houses. 
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POETRY 





Ma. Garrison: The following effusion was left at 
the office of the Atlas and Bee, some two weeks ago, 
by the request of one of the editors, with the assurance 
that it should be published in that paper. We have 
called there several times since, to inquire why it bad 
not appeared, and was told that they had not yet had 
room to insert it, owing to a press of other matter. 
As I have some fears that they will not have room to 
publish it for some time to come, I shall feel obliged 
if you will give it a place in your out-spoken journal 
as 200n as you may have room to insert it. 

Tus Avruon. 





Boston, June 17, 1858. 


The American Tract Society, and its Southern 
Masters. 
Ain—‘ Heavenly Union.’ 
I. 
Come, saints and sinners, hear me tell 
What certain Pharisees befel, 
Who did their Christian brothers sell, 
And oft exclaimed—‘ God doth things well,’ 
And talked of Christian Union. 


I 
These ‘ conservators’ did agree 
To publish tracts on Slavery,— 
Enjoining masters kind to be,— 
And send them wide o’er land and sea, 
Through all this blessed Union. 


Ti. 
But soon their Southern masters heard, 
And all their pious wrath was stirred, 
And they declared that not a word 
From these ‘ fanatics’ should be heard, 
Or they'd dissolve the Union. 


IV. 
They said, if we’ve a mind to steal, 
And on our brothers place our heel, 
What right have they to make appeal, 
Pretending that they seek our weal,— 
And thus create dis-Union ? 


v. 
We'll threaten, if they still persist, 
We'll with our ‘ funds’ no more assist ; 
They for a time will squirm and twist, 
But ‘money’ soon will make them whist, 
And keep them in the Union. 


vi. 
The tidings through the nation flew, 
Which soon a host together drew, 
Who asked their God what they should do; 
Who said, Be to your master true, 

With ‘thieves’ if you'll have Union. 


vin. 
They said—Though slav'ry is a sin, 
As we're in-pressing want of ‘tin,’ 
We will not brand th’ accursed thing, 
But to the winds our conscience fling, 
And with the ‘thieves’ keep Union. 


VIII. 

We'll hence to ‘men-stealers’ be true, 

And always take a‘ South-Side View,’ 

For we're convinced it will not do 

To part from such a ‘ pirate’ crew, 
And thus break up our Union. 


Ix. 
Then there arose some noble men, 
Protesting both with tongue and pen, 
Who spoke in language strong and plain, 
And spurned the proffered gyve and chain, 
And such unholy Union. 


x. 

Divided thus they took the field, 

Some to oppose, but more to yield ; 

Dexter the shafts of truth did wield, 

*Gainst which the cravens sought to shield 
With thieves their cherished Union. 


xi 
Next Cuerver’s thundering voice was heard, 
And all who'd life in them were stirred ; 
And many trembled ‘neath his word ;— 
Some said—* It is the voice of God,’ 

With sin to have no Union. 


xii. 
Though we're informed the end’s not yet, 
The Right we're sure the victory'll get ; 
When ‘truth and mercy’ once are met, 
The sun upon no slave shall set, 

And then ghall we have Union. 


xu, * 

O hasten, Lord, that joyous day, 
When man on man no more shail prey, 
When every wrong shall pass away, 
And all who on the earth shall stay 

Shall live in holy Union. 

Justitia. 
——=< 


From the Salem Gazette. 
AN IMPROMPTU. 
* E’en the poor slave we pass not by, 
A man’s a man for all that!’ 

Suggested by seeing the never-ending series of pic- 
conn Ugstieling Southern life in Harpers’ Magazine, 
which seem intended to show the slave content 
with his degradation, and to familiarize the North 
with it. 

Clothe him in mean and dirty rags, 
In soleless shoes and crownless hat, 

And sketch him thus for magazines ; 
* A man’s a man for all that! 


Feed him on corn, call him a brute; 
Draw his dull face, his feet so flat; 

Give him contented words to suit ; 
*A man’s a man for all that!’ 


Starve out his mind, make him like those 
Who once in thickest darkness sat ;— . 
Call him a chattel, a machine, 
*A man’s a man for all that!’ 


Teach him to sin, then hunt him down, 
Tear quivering flesh with rod and cat; 

Burn him for crimes yourselves have taught 
+ A man’s a man for all that!’ 


Then picture Southern chivalry, 
With broadcloth fine and white cravat, 
With polished manners, shining wit; 
*A man’s a man for all that!’ 
O, deadly sin ! that presses out 
The soul's life-blood in Slavery's vat. 
* Where is thy brother?’ God shall say ; 


How will the South reply to that ? 
L. L. A. V. 
8 
JUNE. 


Welcome, brigh: June, and all its smiling hours, 
With song of birds, and stir of leaves and wings, 
The run of rills, and bubble of cool springs, 
And hourly burst of pretty buds and flowers; 
And buzz of happy bees in violet bowers, 
And gushing lay of the loud lark, who sings 
High in the silent sk , and sleeks his wings 
In frequent shedding of soft-falling showers ; 
With plunge of struggling sheep in plashing floods, 
And timid plead of shorn and shivering lamb, 
Answer'd in fondest yearnings by its dam; 
The cukoo’s call from solitary woods, 
And hum of many sounds, making one voice, 
Comnetivs Wenne. 
—_ ‘ 
Better have an act that’s kindly, 
Treated sometimes with disdain, 
Than by judging others blindly, 
Doom the innocent to pain. 


OGhe Liberator, 











THE RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 
Woncester, May 23, 1853. 
Mr. Garrison : 

In this age of such general criticism, it seems searce- 
ly fair that so elaborate a document as the report of 
the Legislative Committee on granting the right of 
suffrage to women, should pass without a single word 
of comment. That report, be it remembered, was 
made in answer to a request that the word ‘ male’ 
should be stricken from the Constitution, not propos- 


own inspiration, no more to be extinguished than you. 
can stem the current of the Niagara, or quench the 
lightnings of heaven. 

Lastly, we come to the sum and substance, to the 
final conclusion of the whole matter, which is this ;— 


‘In consonance with the general views of this Re? 
port, that the influence of woman is powerful for good, 
we would gladly see its sphere extended. The great 
and important interests of public education open a 
field in which it may be asked, may not the women of 
Massachusetts be called upon to labor. Already ‘by 
the domestic fireside they are instilling the 
sons of piety and virtue, and sowing the seeds destined 
to bear the rich fruits of greatness in the men and we- 
men of the coming time. Why may she not follow 
this up in'the public school ? e question is one of 





ing any radical change fn that instrument, but mere- 
ly asserting the self-evident truth that all human be- 
ings are created free and equal. This was defended 
by able and eloquent advocates of both sexes, who 
did not fail to present the idea in every phase of its 
aspect that the most sanguine could anticipate. 
In due time came out the report, of satisfactory length, 
and sufficiently minute in its detail. It begins with 
this statement: ‘It is difficult to admit that the wise 
men who framed our Constitutions of government 
| should not have seen, if it were so, that the extension 
of suffrage to women was necessary to carry out the 
revolutionary doctrine of taxation and representation.’ 
As if all the wisdom of the world were exhausted 
when our fathers achieved the independence of the 
white man! Had the authors of that report lived in 
the time of Galileo, they would have certainly been 
among his persecutors ; for men of so limited a com- 
prehension could never have been made to believe 
that the solid earth we stand upon does realiy move 
around the sun. It goes on, supposing that it was 
never contended that each member of the community 
should vote, as if there were any analogy between the 
few men who do not vote, and the entire half of the 





population who are excluded from that right; that 
the acquiescence of woman, thus far, implies her con- 
sent, a point that has been answered again and again ; 


admitting that she is, in many respects, deprived of 


honorable and lucrative employments which might 


great moment, and requires, we think, the grave con- 
| sideration of all interested in the future well-being 
of our State, and with a view to have it thoroughly 
considered, we report the accompanving Resolve: 

Resolved, That the Board of Education consider 
_ and report to the next Legislature upon the practica- 
| bility and expediency of providing, by law, some 
; method by which the women of Massachusetts may 
| take & more active part in the control and manage- 
ment of the public schools of the Commonwealth.’ 

Remarkable, that in these days of general anxiety 
j for the safety of the Union, they should have dared 
| to propose such an innovation as that! What that 
| method should be is neither expressed nor implied. 
It is not to be presumed that it was intended we 
should vote, because there is no more reason that we 
should vote on that subject thanrany other; and as 
| the whole thing was defeated in the House, we are ré- 
lieved from all farther conjecture about it. They 
| could not even meet us, on the ground of fair and im- 
| partial debate, with their own views and opinions on 
the subject, but must go back to the middle ages to 
borrow their arguments, 








Was this manly, was it generous, was it just ? What 
right have they to measure our capacities, and as- 
sume the prerogative of the Almighty by limiting 
the depth of a soul which He alone can fathom? It is 
a singular fact, and one which illustrates in some 
measure the lifeless tendency of all organizations that 
have survived their mission, that the member of the 
Cc ittee who drew up that Report is a prominent 





eall forth her latent powers, that she is capabl 
assuming duties and responsibilities of a different na- 
ture from those now assigned her by society, and says : 


‘ Whether these responsibilities, or these duties, be 


| of a higher nature or more important to the well-being 
| of society generally, or of woman herself, is a ques- 
| tion of a different character, and involves considera- 


tions which require, in our judgment, very serious 


| thought, and which should be pondered and thorough- 


ly weighed by women themselves, deeply and serious- 
ly, before they are reduced to a practical system in the 
community.’ 

It is to be doubted whether the arrogance of George 
the Third ever reached that point. ‘ But we have 
been unable to see how the argument has a very mate- 
rial bearing on the question before the Committee— 
the question of granting the right of suffrage to wo- 
men. It has not been shown satisfactorily to us 
in what manner this extension of suffrage would 
of itself furnish to women any higher aims, or a more 
enlarged theatre of action." This implies an obtuse- 


ness of intellect equal to the man who wished to! 
display a specimen of his workmanship; and judging | 


of the intelligence of the community by his own, 
wrote underneath the inscription, ‘ This is a horse.’ 
After expatiating on the extensive range of woman's 
powers and influence in the domestic circle and with 
public sentiment, it says, in one breath, ‘ Perhaps when 
she shall have completely fulfilled her mission in this 
sphere, a state of society may exist which may safe- 
ly dispense with much of the labor of the law-maker.’ 


of 


member of the Society of Friends, which, more than 
two hundred years ago, promulgated the equality 

woman as one of its distinctive characteristics. They 
have not yet struck us from the tax list, although 
they may have taken one step towards it, by exempt- 
ing five hundred dollars, provided the whole estate of 
the person so exempted does not exceed one thousand 
dollars in value. We do not care for the tax, since 
our object is to get the right to vote; but we know 
the selfishness of governments too well to doubt that 
astatute, exempting us from taxation, would be re- 
pealed within two years; and wo unto them, when- 
ever they shall attempt to renew the taxation without 
granting the representation ! 8S. E. W. 





WOMAN’S RIGHTS! ATTENTION! 
West Wuarte ty, (Mass.,) June 11, 1858. 
Dear Mx. Garrison : 

At the close of my lectures in Boston,and those coun- 
try towns in which I was enabled to speak last win- 
ter, I gave my audiences to understand that I should 
start a Petition for the Right of Suffrage for Women, 
very early in the Summer, and that I should expect 
their codperation in circulating it. That petition has 

now been printed about three weeks. I took advan- 
tage of Anniversary Week to aid its circulation, and 
Ihave sent several privately t6 proper quarters. 

But, there is only One, who, unchangeable from 

the beginning, may look forward steadfastly to any 








EMIGRANTS’ LAW 





the Emi ts’ Law Amendment Bill being called, 
Hon. Col. Prrixce said he was wishful to move a 
rider to the measure. The black people who infest- 
ed the land were the greatest curse to the Province. 
The lives of the peo of the West were made 
wretched by the inundation of these animals, and 
many of the largest farmers of the county of Kent 
had been compelled to leave their beautiful farms’ 
because of the pestilential, swarthyswarms. What 
were these wretches fit for? Nothing. cook- 
ed our victuals and sham us ; bat who would 
not rather that these duties should be layer by 
white men? The blacks were a worthless, useless, 
thriftless set of beings—they were too indolent, lazy, 
and ignorant to work, and too proud to be taught. 
And not only that, if the criminal calendars of the | 
country were examined, it would be found that they 
were a majority of the criminals. They were not 
men—they were baboons ; and so detestable were 
they, that unless some method were adopted of pre- | 
venting their influx into this country by the * under- 
groun railroad,’ the people of thé West would 

obliged to drive them out b 
Bill before the House im a capitation tax upon 
emigrants from Europe, and the object of his mo- 
tion was to levy a similar tax upon blacks who came 
hither from the States. He now moved, seconded by 
Mr. Parron, that a capitation tax of 5s. for adults, 
and 3s. 9d. for children above one year and under 
fourteen years of age, be levied upon persons of 
color emigrating to Canada from any foreign coun- 





try. 

aa, Mr. Parton said, although he seconded the 
rider, he did not go with the mover in his sweeping 
condemnation of the negro race. He had seconded 
it, considering that black emigrants should be sub- 
jected to the same tax as white emigrants. He did 
‘not at all concur with the mover of the resolution in 
the character which he had given to the colored race, 
and he thought his Hon. friend was moved by local 
prejudices. : 

fon. Mr. Vanxovennet apprehended that this 
was a motion which, were it in order, would not 
meet with the approval of the House, But it was 
not in order, saa it related to taxation, and 
ought to have emanated in the other House. His 
Hon. friend wished to tax a particular class comin 
from the States, whilst the Bill provided for the tax- 
ation of persons coming into the country by sea, and 
therefore there was no resemblance between the two 
measures. The object of the Bill was to protect 
people coming hither from the Old World, and if 
they enacted a prohibitory law against poor ans 
sed and down-trodden Africans, it would tend very 
much to do away with that distinction which they 
were anxious to establish between the United States 
and the British North America. (fear, hear.) 

Hon. Mr. Ferausson sincerely trusted that the 
mover of this rider would withdraw it, as he consid- 
éred that a more un-British and un-Christian, un- 
constitutional proposal was never brought before a 
Legislative body. 

Hon. Col. Privce said he only proposed to tax 
the black fellows who ran away from slavery, and 
reached these shores, in the same way as we taxed 
our own countrymen. Why, then, should he be 
called un-Christian? Ought not the western men 


the black wretches? He found these men with fire, 
and food, and lodging when they were in need ; and 
he would be bound to say that the black men of the 
county of Essex would speak well of him in this re- 
spect. But he could not admit them as being equal 
to white men; and, after a long and close observa- 
tion of human nature, he had come to the conclusion 
that the black man was born to and intended for 
slavery,and that he was fit for nothing else. (Sen- 
sation.) Hon. gentlemen might try to groan him 
down; but he was not to be moved by mawkish 
sentiment, and he was persuaded that they might as 


BILL IN | intimation the Sioux had of their foe, was the 


THE PROVINCIAL Pp * shooting of one of t! semen: whingiensk, 20-Ee 

, =e was fishing on the south bank of the Minnesota 
From the Toronto Globe. \river. The shot was fired from the north bank. 

On the order of the day for the third reading of The alarm was given, the Sioux rallied, und the 


| who were also severel 


open violence. The! 


8 | wounded. who were*able to walk, some of whom 


to be protected from the rascalities and villainies of! city of Christians, its churches, court-houses and insti- 


hostile bodies commenced @ rapid fire across the riv- 
er. ‘The distance prevented any damage from being 
done, The Mbnnesotian reporter says that the 
Sioux then crossed over in a body, and the battle 
again commenced in the timber with a murderous 
ferocity, and lasted about. five hours. i 

This account is contradicted by the Chippewas, 
who say that they themselves the river twice 
during the battle, and that the fight was on both 
sides of the river. It is said-that only fort or fifty 
Chippewas were immediately engaged in the fight, 
and about an equal number of Sioux. The Minne- 
sotian, speaking of the mode of warfare, says: 


‘The warfare was conducted in regular Indian 
style—a running fight amongst the trees, and logs, 
and , inte with a few hand-to-hand 
conflicts with tomahawks and war clubs. When a 
Sioux would full, he was immediately carried to the 
rear, and taken across on the ferry boat. Several 
wounded were taken to the 
rear, but as soon as they recovered a little, would 
again rush back into the thickest of the fight. The 
Sioux are said to have acted with the greatest 
| bravery during the whole battle, charging upon 
jand following the enemy with a perfect desperation. 
| Whenever a Chippewa would fall, his head was im- 
mediately cut off, and carried to the rear. Four 
ghastly heads were thus taken over the river, and 
exhibited with great exultation by the squaws, who 
were busy all the timeecarrying ammunition, (whieh, 
it is said, was furnished by citizens to them free of 
charge,) and encouraging their warriors. Later in 
‘the day, some headless bodies of the Chippewas 
| were brought over, and the squaws hacked them to 
pieces, and finally kindled a fire under one of them, 
and burnt it up! This last sickening tacle of 
barbarity is said, by those who witnessed it, to have 
been hailed with fiendish exultation by the Sioux. 

About ten o'clock, the Chippewas drew off, and 
the whole force retreated over the bluffs, in the di- 
rection of Lake Minnetonka, leaving four of their 
warriors behind them, one of which, from the deco- 
rations on the scalp, is supposed to be a distinguish- 
ed chief. As they passed a certain point on their 
trail, they were carrying six, and some accounts say 
eight, wounded braves on litters, besides those 





seemed badly hurt. The Sioux then returned to 
their encampment with great exultation over their 
victory, and counted their loss, when it was found 
that two were killed, two pronounced by physicians 
present to be fatally wounded, and ten others wound- 
ed more or less, presenting a bloody picture of bar- 
| barism to the crowds of citizens who had assembied 
there. Four raw scalps were flaunted on a le, 
and four ghastly heads were paraded as trophies, 
besides the disfigured trunks of two others.’ 


The same correspondent says of the interest mani- 
fested in witnessing the spectacle : 





‘During the whole battle, the high bank which 
| overlooked the bottom across the river, near Major 
| Murphy’s house, was lined with spectators,—indeed 
‘the whole town,’ might be said to have been there, 
watching the fight, and seeming to enjoy the unusual 
} Spnetncte of two nations of barbarians murdering, 
|mangling, mutilating each other, in full sight of a 


tutions of learning.’ 


We fear that our Shakopee friends are cultivating 


fa morbid taste, as the correspondent discloses the 


fact that 
} ‘Several bloody Chippewa heads were purchased as 
}mementoes, and shown to the curious with great 


gusto.’ 
Another correspondent says : 


«We were treated to the delectable sight of their 
) burning the body of a large Chippewa, which they 


When the Abolitionist sets forth the supremacy of | end; and, since my plans were laid, sickness has 
moral power over political influence in the present | fallen upon me so heavily that I must ask the most 
struggle, or the Non-Resistant expresses his views of} generous aid of all who are interested in this reform, 
the tyrannizing influence of all existing governments, | if we are to have any hope of success. 

he is laughed down by the community as visionary} [¢ was my intention, in the beginning, to make sure 
and impracticable. Here comes a Legislature tread- | that a petition reached every town in the State, and 
ing on the heels of the millennium, and bearing its | if there were only one person, man or woman, in each 


unequivocal testimony to the efficacy of moral power. | town, who sympathized in its object, to secure that 


ns rr | brought over, headless. A portion of our people pro- 
jee: > md Doe mf — ec ag bie tp | tested against such an inhuman demonstration, but 
MENS The Wises 'S Good cotsae. a. #ACK | others advocated non-intervention with their affairs ; 





IT I8 NOT a pyg, 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’ 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


WORLD'S 
Hair Dressing. 


THE ONLY PREPARATIONS THAT Hay 

EUROPEAN REPUTATIoy,\¢4 
FEXHE Restorer, used with the Zylobeleam, 

Dressing, cures diseases of the Nair ene or 
RESTORES GRAY HAIR 10 irs y 47), 
COLOR’ oe 
The Zylobalsamum or Dressing » 

hair dressing extant for young or old, 
We take pleasure in presenting the {o} 
deniable proofs that these are the } 
either in Ev rope or America. 





lone ig the bees 


REV. W. B. THORNELO, Prescot, Loney 
says—‘ Mrs. S. A. Allen's World’s Hair Rates 
and Zylobalsamum are perfect marvels. ine 
ing them six weeks, my extremely us. 
restored to its natural color. 
not a dye.’ 


gray hairy Ps 
I am Satisfied jf , 


HAYTI. 

REV. MRS, E. C. ANDRUS, Sor MANY Years Ms 
sionary to Hayti, now of Martinsburgh, y. y. % 
climate having seriously affected her hair ang «. ms 
says, ‘I have derived much benefit from teen 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer anj7" 
lobalsamum. TI have tried various other pom, 
for my hair, but never anything that 55 mati si 
and permanently benefitted me, as has Mrs, §, A, i 
len’s.’ a 

J. HW, EATON, Pres. Union Univ., Tenn, +} rae 
used Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restores 
and Zylobalsamum but very irregularly, but, hes 
withstanding, its influence was distinctly Visible 
The falling off of hair ceased, and my locks, whi 
were quite gray, restored to their original black’ 

REV. H. V. DEGAN, Ed. ‘ Guide to Holiness, Pos. 
ton, Mass. ‘That Mrs. S. A, Allen’s World a Har 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum promotes the growth 
of the hair where baldness has comme 
now have the evidence of our own eyes,’ 

REV. J. A. H. CORNELL, Cor. See. B'd Fey's y, 
Y. City. *1 proeured Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Worli’s 
Hair Restorative and Zylobalsamum for a relatir. 
I am happy to say it prevented the fulling off of thy 
hair, and restored it, from being gray, to its » 
ural glossy and beautiful black.’ 

REV. JNO. E. ROBIE, Ed. * Chr. Adv..’ Busy 
N.Y. ‘Mrs.8. A. Allen’s Tair Re storer and Zslp 
balsamum are the best hair preparations L have eve 
known. They have restored my hair to its criging 
color.’ 

REV. J. WEST, Brooklyn, N.Y. ‘1am happy 
bear testimony to the value and efficacy of } 7 
S. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobe 
samum, and also to acknowledge its curing my gray. 
ness and baldness.’ i) 

REV. GEO. M. SPRATT, Agt. Bap. Penn. Pub, %, 
‘We cheerfully recommend Mrs. §, A. Allen; 
World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum.’ 

REV. J. F. GRISWOLD, #ashington, NX. 4, 
* Please inform Mrs, where Mrs. §. A. A} 
len’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum can be bed 
in Boston. You may say in my name that | how 


ed, we 


nie 








men so, and the lazy rascals had shrugged their | since we had allowed them to remain amongst us, it 
their ‘ good old massa’ in Kentucky. If there was) of warfare.’ 


anything un-Christian in what he had proposed, he} |, : k ' : 
could not see it, and he feared that he was not born The Chippew a spoken of above was, we learn, a 
Chief of the tribe, named Noon-day. His head, 


a Christian. tr : 
Hon. Col. Tacue said the rider could not be entor- | @T™8, and legs were cut off, after which, the trank 
was burned amid the most fiendish expressions of 





In the next breath, it dashes to the ground all those single signature, if nothing more could be done. In 

practical results they have been laboring to flatter | this way, I hoped to come at a more complete under- 
woman it is her powerful mission to achieve. After | standing of the public mind, to have some chance of | 
quoting some extracts from a talented female author, | deciding upon how wide a foundation our movement | 
‘ published many years ago,’ (probably before some of | rests in Massachusetts. I hoped also to send in many 





| 
} 
| 


us who are now making the most noise about it ever | petitions, numerously signed—for the form of petition 
thought upon the subject, and cared less,) relative to | which will be found at the close of this letter pledges | 
the peculiar adaptation of woman’s moral and reli- | no signer to any party, fanatical or conservative; it) 


gious nature to the regeneration of the world, the expresses nothing but a desire that the right should | 


| particular form of Christianity which she ought to! be granted, for reasons that all republicans are sup-| 


cultivate, because it is more accessible to her than to posed to accept and defend, and leaves all othez ques- 
man, since she has fewer worldly interests, and is by | tions open. 

education and nature less selfish; since she enjoys! This form was originally, I believe, Mr. Higginson’s. 
greater opportunity for reflection and self-communion, |I adopted it, because I thought it more desirable 
which especially contribute to the support of consis-/| than any I had seen, and I hope he will aid me to se- 
tency of conduct, of such vast importance to her ben- | cure the result we both desire. 

eficial influence, (surely, the age of nunneries is not Some petitions have been left at the Anti-Slavery 
yet past,) it soliloquizes—* In view of these consider- | Office, 21 C 
ations, we think the question pertinent, will not we- If any person should have the will 
se by a ars strife and ee of polisi- | to aid me without being able to apply, he or she can 
cal action, lessen the influence by which she is des- | copy the form hereto appended, or can cut it ont | 





ornhill, and any one who wishes can ob- 
‘tain a copy there. 


tained. The Bill had been first sent to the other) Was 4 
elignt. 


Ifouse because it related to taxation, and a motion | 5 ee 3 : 
of this kind should be introduced in the House of} The ammunition of both the contending parties 
Assembly. There was no analogy between the pro- | ¥4S exhausted in a short time, but the Sioux were, 
posed tax on colored men from the States and emi- | We learn, supplied, through the medium of a patri- 
grants from Europe, because the tax on emigrants | OM Squaw, by the citizens of Shakopee ! 

was merely to form a fund for their assistance in dis- | Four Chippewas were left dead on the field, and 
tress. As to the character of blacks, he believed the | OM of the wounded died on the way to this city. 
worst were those who had escaped from slavery ; but The number of dead -Sioux is variously stated 
let the House act fairly by them. There were many | ¢ from three to thirteen. A large number of war- 
colored people in Toronto, and he had carefully ex- 


| riors were wounded on both sides. 

amined the eriminal calendars, and found less offend-| Thirteen Chippewes arrived here on Thursday 
ing blacks than white men. For God’ssake let them | night, (the night of the battle,) bearing seven of 
not condemn the black man because of his color! | their wounded, and took passage on the Enterprise 
(Hear, hear.) for the upper country. A brother of Hole-in-the- 

Hon. Mr. De Biagurere eloquently defended the day accompanied them. Drs. Murphy and Rankin 
oppressed African. If thos> men were degraded al-; Were summoned, and dressed their wounds with 
most to the level of the brute, it was because they | care and skill. : ‘ 
had no means of elevating themselves in the scale of | . No. 1 ; was shot with an ounce ball in the lower 
humanity. The fault was not that of the negro, |J¢W, taking a portion of it entirely away, cutting 
but of those who had kept him in abasement. Since | his tongue partially off, and passing out at the other 
he (Mr. De Blaquiere) had been in Toronto, he had side of Pay face. : , 
found the black population moral and industrious, No. 2; shot-through the calf of his leg, and leg 
and good citizens; and he trusted it would not go | broken. 
forth to the world that, because a portion of the’) No. 3; shot through the calf. 
people of color in the western counties were debased | No. 4; shot three times ; one ball below the knee, 


shoulders, and wished they had never ran away from | was not fair to meddle with their customs and modes | 


tined, in the views of the author of the above extracts, 
to be the true regenerator of the human race?’ A 
sad confession! If man has had the control of the 
earth for six thousand years, and has not succeeded 
in bringing about a state of society to which he can 
unblushingly welcome woman in any department, 
it is the strongest argument in the world that it is to 
some other influence we must look to usher in the 
millennial dawn. If the result of her teaching has 
reached no higher standard than this, it- furnishes the 
strongest testimony that can be adduced, that her in- 
fluence in her only acknowledged legitimate sphere 
has failed of its object, and must seek some other chan- 
nel through which it can be felt aside from her child's 
education. But then it is no matter if men do go to 
midnight clubs, and drink their bottles of champagne, 
so long as their wives stay at home to instil inté the 
minds of their sons the principles of morality and vir- 
tue, to be cast aside when they shall step beyond a 
mother’s influence to tread in the footsteps of their fa- 
thers. It is of no consequence if our legislators do go 
to Washington to enact drunken laws, and to perpe- 
trate deeds at which the angels in heaven might weep, 
if their mothers will perform penance for them by the 
* cultivation of that divine spirit of unselfish rectitude 
which has love for its origin, and the good of others 
for its aim ; a spirit opposed, oh, how opposed ! to the 
selfish and grovelling utilitarianism which it appears to 


be the unfortunate tendency of physical improvements | 


promote, and which intellectual culture at best 
serves to neutralize.’ 

We have hitherto avoided any direct allusion to the 
term religion, in its technical sense, because in its pop- 
ular significance, it embraces such widely differing 
views, from the religion of Jesus, which ignores eve- 
ry sin, down to the last revelation of the Tract So- 
ciety, which ignores no sin at all but the abstraction of 
moral depravity. It is the religious sentiment which 
first gave birth to the present agitation on this subject. 
When Abby Kelley, roused by a sense of wrong and 
injustice rarely equalled, fgught, single-handed and 
alone, the indignant fury of Church and State, that 
she might help ‘to undo the bonds of the oppressor,’ 
and ‘open her mouth for the dumb,’ she inaugurated 
one of the greatest religious movements of the world. 
It involved the right of one half of the human race 
to speak and act in any sphere its own sense of duty 
might point out. It appealed alike tothe conscience 
of orthodox and heterodox in behalf of three millions 
of God's suffering children, who were debarred all the 
blessings of civilization, and, according to the prevail- 
ing religious sentiment of the country, were doomed 
to eternal death. The religious chord in woman’s na- 
ture was‘touched. She began to see the utter worth- 
lessness of a faith which dared not trust the highest 
elements of her being to the guidance of Him who 
gave them birth, and the necessity of a faith that 
should quicken into action those nobler impulses she 
felt slumbering within her. Thus was kindled this 








and fasten it to a column of letter-paper. It should | 
be dated at the head of the paper, that is, the name! 
| of the town, month and year should be placed there. 
I hope the petitions will all be returned by the first 
of October, 1858, at the very latest. They can be sent 
to my dwelling-house, No. 49 Bradford street, Boston, 
or to the Anti-Slavery Office. No one will have any 
right to decline taking one on the old plea of want of 
time. Iam writing this letter by snatches, my friend, 
as I am able to lift my head from my pillow. Is there 
any reason why I should tax my failing strength to 
say here how civilization pauses for the successful ter- 
mination to this movement—how the hopes of the best 
and holiest, the world over, hang, in a great measure, 
upon it? One thing, I may say, that I believe we 
can send a good petition from the city of Boston it- 
self, and that there never was a time when the pub- 
lic mind was in so favorable a condition. If a con- 
servative of respectable standing should attempt to 
cireulate such a petition, I believe he would find a 
large number of signers even at the West End; 
whether an Abolitionist or professed reformer could 
obtain such signatures is, of course, more than doubt- 
‘ful; but, if I live, I am inclined to try the ex- 
periment. ‘hese signatures would be given under a 
fatal mistake by men whose eyes are open to the val- 
ue of property, and shut to that of a human soul— 
who respect their dollars, not their daughters—who 
tremble for the inheritance of this world, but have 
not asked a question concerning that which is to 
;come. I suppose their petition would ask for the 
right of suffrage for all taz-payers, without distinction 
| Of sex. Nevertheless, let them help. Hoping that 
this appeal may find a fitting response, 
I am faithfully yours, 
CAROLINE H. DALL. 














FORM OF PETITION. 

To the Honorable the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the C lth of Mi husetis, in 
General Court assembled : 

Whereas, the women of Massachusetts are dis- 
franchised by its State Constitution, solely on account 
of their sex— 

We do respectfully demand of them the right of 
suffrage ; a right which involves all other rights of 
citizenship, and one that cannot justly be withheld, 
as the following admitted principles of Government 
show: 

First. * A'l men are born free and equal.’ 

Second. * Government derives its just powers from 
the consent of the governed.’ 

Third. ‘Taxation and representation are insepara- 
ble.’ 

We, the undersigned, therefore, petition your hon- 
orable bodies to take the necessary steps for the revi- 
sion of the Constitution, so that all citizens may en- 
joy equal political rights. i 





RESIDENCES, 








electric flame, which is the quenchless glow of God's 


NAMES. | 


and ignorant, having been kept under the heel of 


tyranny in the States, a general anathema had been 
| pronounced upon the whole race. 


Hon. Mr. Ferrie had seen a great deal of the ne- 
gro race. He had been amongst them in Jamaica, 
and he could say that the blacks were well kept, and 
on their part they were an orderly class of people. 
He thought the attack made upon them uncalled for. 

Hon. Mr. Ross defended the colored race, and said 
he was bound to say, that so far as he was acquaint- 
ed tae them, they were honest, industrious, and 
civil. 

Hon. Mr. Srrrson said he could not endorse the 
views of the mover of this resolution. Were the 
to agree to it, he thought they would stultify them- 


j and § 3 above, through the fleshy portion of the 
| thigh. 
No. 5; shot in the hips. 
No. 6 and 7 ; slightly wounded. 
) ‘These savages exhibited a stoical indifference dur- 
{ing the surgical operations, seldom witnessed in a 
{human being. Zeno would have relished the spec- 
tacle. They seemed to ‘be‘as utterly insensible to 
physical pain, as they are apparently incapable of 
moral growth. Their frightful wounds-were lacer- 
| ated, examined, probed and bound. up, without ex- 
\ torting a groan, or causing a wink. The thirteen 
went up the river on the Enterprise yesterday after- 
noon. The remainder of the braves are yet lurking 
around Shakopee, where the Sioux are strongly 


selves. The man of color had a soul as well as the | ¢Mtrenched behind fortifications. Renewed hostili- 


white man, and it was his opinion that he quite as 
well knew what was rightand wrong. If properly 
educated, the colored people were an intelligent and 
a noble race, and he was highly surprised a tthe 


mover of this resolution describing them as baboons. | 
He hoped the motion would not be pressed ; but if! 
it was, he for one would feel bound to show the peo- 


ple on the other side of the line that he had no sym- 
pathy with men-stealers. 

The Speaker then raled the motion out of order, 
on the ground that it proposed the levy of a tax ; 
and the Bill was read a third time and passed, Col. 
Prince’s rider being indignantly rejected. 


—— 





From the St. Anthony (Minnesota) Republican. 
BATTLE BETWEEN THE SIOUX AND 
CHIPPEWAS! 


The report reached this city, on Friday, of a bat-' 
tle between the Sioux and Chippewas, at Shakopee, 
in which several were killed and wounded on both 
sides. We have made extensive inquiries, and have | 
ascertained the following particulars, which our read- 
ers can rely on as mainly correct : 


Tt seems that the recent invasion of the Sioux in- 
to the Me he country, and the numerous butch- | 
eries which have followed such aggressions, provoked 
a spirit of retaliation ; and to rratify that spirit, a} 
war party of Chippewas started for the Sioux coun- | 
try sometime last week. They arrived in the woods 
nearly opposite Shakopee, on Thursday night, and 
finding that their old enemies were across, the river 
kept in ambush, and prepared for an attack. : 

here are many contradictory reports of the com- 
mencement of the battle, but a talk which we had 
yesterday with one of the returning ‘ braves,’ (as 
far as it is possible for broken English and broken 
Indian to communicate,) cleared up some disputed 
points. ‘ Hole-in-the-day ’ was not with the Chip- 
pewas at all, as is stated by the Minnesotean corres- 
pondent, but was, at the time of the battle, some- 
where in the vicinity of Crow Wing. ‘There were 
1 ip warriors, consisting only of 
who inbabit the shores of Mille ; dong Holetethe 
day was opposed to the fight, but being out-voted 
by his tribe, at their earnest importunity he agreed 
to meet them at Clearwater 6n their way. Owing 
to some misunderstanding, the proposed junction 
was not effected. The warriors atc to Shak- 
ope and the disappointed Chief returned to Crow 
Wing for a larger force. 
A 


‘ Minnesotian Extra’ handed us last evenin 
contains a letter from its Special Reporte h iH 
been dispatched to the spot. conan 





He says that the first | be 


| ties are feared. 








Mr. Francis Husren. This old resident died sud- 
denly, on the Ist inst., at his home in Brunswick. 
He was in usual health, at work in the tields, and 
went to the house for some seeds, but fell dead in the 
entry. A correspondent of the Brunswick Telegraph 
thus writes : 

‘Mr. Husten was 4 native of Africa, and came to 
| this country a chattel, and was for many years -held 
jasaslave. Not having been properly instructed in 
his constitutional obligations, and being totally un- 
mindful of the safety of the Union, he took leg bail 
some 40 years ago, and came North. For some time 
he followed the sea. Ie was once in a vessel out of 
Portland, when the Gulf of Mexico was infested with 
pirates. The vessel was spoken by a suspicious look- 
ing craft, and a boat with eight men came alongside. 
Mr. H. advised the captain to let them come on board, 
saying they are but eight, and our company is seven, 
which is one for each of you, and I will take care of 
two. He was a man of Herculean frame, and when 
in the prime of life, was a very powerful man, and 
had the pirates boarded the vessel, would doubtiess 
eg redeemed his promise to be responsible for any 
wo. 
Mr. Husten was well known in Bath and Bruns- 
wick, and always sustained the reputation of an honest 


, and upright man; a man of the strictest integrity, 


perfectly reliable and perfectly trust-worthy. Man 
8 white skin conceals a blacker heart than “4 had.’ 4 





> - 

Free Lazon yw Texas. The New Orleans Bee of 
a late date thus speaks of the rapidly growing strength 
of free labor in Texas :—We have recently conversed 
with an intelligent and observant gentleman, who has 
spent many years in Texas, and has travelled all over 
the northern and western portions of that State. He 
informs us that throughout those sections of the coun- 
try,the immigration is nearly entirely derived from for- 
eigners, of whom seven-tenths are Germans. Excellent 
agriculturists, hardy and patient tillers of the soil, so- 
ber, temperate, industrious, peaceful and obedient to 
law, this population, in many respects, cannot be sur- 
passed, but they are, from birth, ing, and habits 
of thought, invineibly hostile to slave labor. Not one 
in a thousand owns a negro, and there are whole tiers of 
counties in certain parts of Texas which cast, in the 
aggregate, many thousands of votes, where one may 
travel many a ve and searcely see a black skin or hear 
the accents of t English tongue. Our informant 
states, as the result of personal i and observation, 
that, if no marked change should occur, before ten 
years elapse, Texas will be divided into four States— 
one slaveholding, and the other three free. 


9" It is to be h icipati i 
fally reali oped that these anticipations will 











they are what they purport to be.’ 


REV. MOSES THACHER (60 years of age,) Pitcher, 
N.Y. ‘Since using Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Worlds 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, my hair ceases to {tl 
and is restored to its natural color. 
"tis nothing like a dye.’ 

REV. D. T. WOOD, Middletown, N.Y. ‘My hit 
has greatly thickened. The same is true of aoe 
of my family, whose head we thought would bes 
almost bare. Her hair has handsomely thickex(, 
and has a handsome appearance since using Mn 
Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamun 

REV. 8S. B. MORLEY, Attleboro’, Mass. 
fect of Mrs. 8, A. Allen’s Word’s Hair Restorer a! 
Zylobalsamum has been to change the ‘crowd 
glory’ belonging to old men, to the original hued 


I am satisied 


TM. of 
* ihe G 


youth. The same is true of others of ny acquaitt 
ance.’ 

REV. J, P. TUSTIN, Ed. * South Baptist,’ &¢.,Charier 
ton, S.C. ‘The white hair is becoming obviate 


by new and better hair forming, by the use of Mn.§ 
A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobas 
mum,’ 

REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, Treas. Am. Bible Unio, % 
Y. ‘Icheerfully add my testimony to that of m 
merous other friends, to Mrs. S. A. Allen's Waris 
Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, The latuer! 
have found superior to anything I ever used.’ 

REV. JOS. McKEE, N.Y. City. * Recommends then. 

REV. AMOS BLANCHARD, Meriden, (t. We 
think very highiy of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Worl! 
Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum.’ 

REV. WM. PORTEUS, Stanwich, Ct. 
Allen’s Word’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsanut 
have met my most sanguine expectations in caus 


‘Mrs. 8.4 





my hair to grow where it had failen.’ 

REV. D. MORRIS, Cross River, N.Y. ‘I know! 
a great many who have had their hair restore"! 
the use of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World's Hair M+ 
storer and Zylobalsamum.’ 

REV. E. EVANS, Delhi, O. ‘I have used Mr 
A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobe* 


color, and stopped its falling off.’ 
REV. WM. R. DOWNS, Howard, N.Y. ‘M5 


cleanses the hair and scalp, removes harshness © 
dryness, and always produces the softness, /kin# 
and natural gloss so requisite to the human hei 

REY. C. M. KLINCK, Lewistown, Pa. ‘Mrs. 8.4 
Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylot alsamus 
has stopped the falling off of my hair, and caosed 
new growth,’ 


oh 
but we deem 
} that We 


d for BE 


we have and are constantly receiving, 
above sufficient to convince the most skeptica 
have at least the best preparations in the wor! a 
hair of the young or old. We manufacture 10°" 
preparations. Occupying the large building, 


clination to engage in other manufactures. 

These are the only preparations exporte 
quantity to Europe. 0 il 

We also would call attention to the fact that ree 
always avoided all charlatanism. Our preparations” 
the highest priced, but the cheapest, because 0 
longer, and does more good ; the expense, oy 
less than others. We aspire to have the — ipt 
the lowest priced. One bottle of Restoret 
nearly a year. $1.50 per bottle. Balsam, 3/4 
per bottle, 

G 


ENUINE 
has ‘ Mrs. S. A. Allen’ signed in Red 


d in &] 


on bet 
wrappers, pasted on o 
pt, es bottles are of dark purple glass," 


other is genuine. Signing the name by othe 

ry, and will be prosecuted by us as & criminal 
Some dealers try to sel other preparations ™ thee 

they make more profit, instead of these ; insist 


Sold by nearly every drug and fancy goods - 
Address all letters for information to 


MRS. Ss. A. AL: 2 
World’s Hair Restorer De? 





NO. 3655 BROOME sTREET.». ¥. 
Dee 11 . ly 


mum. ‘They have changed my hair to its natu | 
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A. Allen’s Hair Dressing has no supericl. hy 


We might quote from others of the numerous tt 


com! § 


oat «te for oiffict 
of Broome and Elizabeth streets, exclusively for" 
salesroom and manufactory, we have no time & © 


Ink to outs? & 


hd B 





| gosset F. Watt 
5 Oley 
Ba at POE ES 

















From the (Conn. ) Sot 
tm SLAVERY QUE 
A SOUTHERN SL. 
Suver Sprixe, 


| “yiihu Barritt, Correspo 


‘ Emancipation Societ; 

* pear Sir :—You have 

q communicating the desigt 
i 


siety, for wh you act. 
- ge cordial sym pathi 
to ace 


he object you 
nf this pie sar from $ 
bly, without @ shock to- 
pom ial and planting i 
and without violating any 
Seurities that belong to 
ould be a result next in 
nee from colonial bonda 
by the Fathers of the 
mation of the Revolution 
It seems to me the p 
iberation of the white and 
pondage may be effected. | 
bout a state of things wi 
hat invites the freed, Chr 
of our region to go, guid 
"Anglo-Saxon race, on the 
¥o mankind the most beau 
4 of the earth, now lost to * 
hy and lethargy which by 
To the effectuation of 
your Society contemplates 
ntigaous territory, adap 
“Bhe negro constitution, be 
ry of the intelligent of i 
bits and language, and 
our Government, to est 
there. All attempts at 
navailing, uniess such pr 
f the nation of blacks bor 
@ will render their remov 
» the country which they 
ey go, and as a conseque 
ons. The emancipation 
ms of slaves, or any con 
ain in the country, is alt 
lation. The laws of th: 
oxorable against it, and i 
e freed blacks beyond 
em again to Slavery. I 
e free States, that they 
“@rease of the free colored ri 
“Pith the white labor whic 
—Pelevate. The suppositi 
slaves in the South, wit 
Gnd homes in the North, if 
by the South, is prepost 
ga people just let loose 
Bborin of our own 
Bas hitherto proved fatal tc 
' Bave been formed for the lit 
s fetters, and the country 


ae Pe Ne ee, ers ‘ - 
Pe ORR EY RE YO ee ee Oe ae 


fad misfortune of fastenin; 


4 b suggestion, on the part 
‘Mancipation is to bring fo 
“@mpetition and upon an ex 
‘ho prejudice of caste is 
erywhere, North and Sou 
é superior race is ready 1 
h the movement, and m 
sly aslave. No compen: 
ncile the masses of our | 
mption. 
Yet your compensation | 
@rection, and is fraught w 
‘@rtain the removal of Slai 
@n never be effected withou 
overnment, and without c 
® anticipated to indemni 
@ country at large, for thé 
bor in which the commur 
“Beult can only come from t 
ninion by the transplant: 
hich will be more valuable 
Me slaves in their present c 
beneficial exodus of the x 
e Government of the Uni 
n of the vast uncuitivate 
Meir settlement. The righ 
“Mide homes for the civilized 
“hat has become an obstruct 
‘Fee which is its firet care, 
han its exercise in the case 
‘Br that reason. 
The removal of the freed | 
or South Mexico would b 
Y more value than th: 
Mould redeem them from ; 
She give us the possession 0! 
Brent every way essential t 
P nation. It would give | 
that wash our Easte: 
# would give us a defensive 
MPthern flanks on both 
midable foreign powers, 
king dangerous establish: 
» to threaten our peace. 
vrprise of our countryme 
“ng—mines, woods and ag 
tions, all suited to giv 
mmercial, farming and m 
‘ tld lead to the extinction 
ae, — America, 2 
rym » 48 & consequen 
rean Slave trade. os the 
unteraction of the only bat 
ve grown out of the pur 
a, and Texas, which cos 


to te Slavery. 
ha Castes, for poco | a 
they wou 
to 


co 
eedom, and make the who 
: perity conferred by well- 
a te, once opened tx 
; & region whicl 
ly interested in building 
Amon benefit of the Unio: 
: Suited to the climate, | 
encouraged—no 
be, but for that of the o: 
vrs that it will soon b: 
7 niger are now mo 
'y to embark. 
slaveholders would add 
per we mp 
an incubus ¢ 
Would sink under an in 


& 


’ everywhere. 
free white laborers pet 


was a deliverar 


» Would universally 
masses should manif 





